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Mr. Treasurer GeyTLemen,—I need scarcely tell you 
that the gratification I felt at being honoured with my col- | ™ 
invitation to deliver this address was not 
the position I should have to Nor has that sense of un- 
Gitness been diminished by a fuller realisation of the office and 
its requirements, still less by a contemplation of the assem- 
blage I now see around. me ; for I do not come among you to- 
day as a teacher, conscious of his knowledge, confident in 
his powers, expounding freely and fearlessly to you the truths | tion 
with which a life’s study has made him familiar, but rather as 
one who has gone out of his way to find matter suitable for the 
occasion, and has now to lay before you, timidly and hesi- 
tatingly, the little store which he has laboured expressly to 
accumulate. I make these remarks in order to bespeak your 
patient attention—I would rather say, to entreat your indul- 
gence, which, I am satistied I shall not ask in vain—for one 
who is endeavouring to fulfil what he finds to be a very difficult 
task, and who is oppressed with the consciousness of speaking 
to you upon a subject far removed from the ordinary current of 
his thonghts. Through the early diversion, indeed, of my own 
career from the pursuit of medical knowledge and the exercise 
of medical skill, I cannot, I am well aware, pretend to address 
you with the authority which others justifiably might. I 
cannot tell you of the conclusions which a long and intimate 
with disease, both within and without these 

may have led me to form; nor can J fall back upon any 
rich store of medical experience for illustration of the points 
I may wish to bring before you. Although, however, it might | *ing 
be most fitting that you who are this day entering upon the 


it in which it  thoald be practioed. And I am encou- 
you u by the 
eal im you, ti may bring before 
no matter how imperfect the iDastresiens I may be 


ect of medical prac- 
to be the ipal requisites for its success? Now, 
t edicine, as in every other 

's work is not only the great sweetener of the work 
is, moreover, the great conducer to its successful 
. work undertaken for an object, in the attainment 
hich we are much interested—and 

experience,—appears more or easy; 

a sufficiently strong interest, is 


if 


paw Sg work, however trivial in itself, and especially 
! work, undertaken for objects to which we are 


contributing to the ef tho 
the cure or relief of the patient. Ten men, 
already suggested, exert yourselves congcientiously from a hard 
couse of duty, deapite the difficnl there isin continuance 
pant of view 


for 

higher and easier success is attainable ‘oh the influence of 

ohighes metize. For even with the of extended reputa- 
remuneration before your eyea, the propen-— 

sity'to ah lessly in matters upon which you feel but indif- 

ferently is too strong to be resisted ; and in the treatment of 


more blunders result in practice from want of pains than from 
want of knowledge—if, in the ripe confidence of unquestionable 
one’s patient ig danger most to be apprehended, 1 know 

of no mearis by which that tendency may be so effectually over- 
come—by which the temptation may be rendered so im 
as by a strong fellow- with the patient in his 
heartfelt desire to mitigate his suffering and expedi 

Mind, I do not encourage you to start wit 
view of the career which you have, in reality, very pro- 
livelihood. Your selection has doubtless oo 

come fecling of aflaiky 


ha 


the ‘which constitutes its 
blessings, even more than fees, must be appre- 
its reward. It is the circumstance that, in 


FF 


y to cure'the disease, but to sym- 

may ex to spare 
i he of the Twig delicacy of the 
sible, and even the regretful- 


iF 


ill—all who in time of trouble experié 
assistance, among which number | 
—all were alike struck with the never- 
in small things as in toe wi 
for the feelings and. sufferi 
of -his friends who read the hic memoir 
im, which in current number of our Hospi 
words 


on Chis pot can peak from er deserved 


in we no interest, 1s _ as 
Ps. —— — intolerably laborious and oppressive ; so that not even the 
golden reward which may attach to such work is felt as an 
adequate compensation for the drudgery it involves. But if an 
interest in the object of one’s work is important as diminishinz 
time, the additional fees of D, HZ, and F; but, belies 
yur best will after all be only second best, if, in addition 
udable desire for rome own personal success, you do not 
vel a genuine unselfish sympathy with your patient and 
e, Of all other things im the world, to act carelessly is to 
yregiously, and, I need scarcely say, to pay the penalty of 
ce of mnedicine 18 essenually practice of benevolence 
bould ever be pursued—will ever, I am sure, be pursne 
—in 3 
cence of 
colleagues, 1 do, on their be and | to respect ; 
angen. —although, I say, you might ‘be most fit- | ciated by you 
bee introduced to your new vocation by some of them, | all their mutual relations, the physician exists for the patient, 
ill; om the principle that lookers-on see most of the game, it | and not the patient for the physician, that constitutes alike 
may not be amiss, both for you whom we now see us ane 
as old associates and fellow-students, to hear from di 
the lips of an outsider—a mere acolyte of the temple—in what | d hich, hi 
et the profession of Medicine appéars to him, what he con, way the sensib 
the anxiety o 
the dissolute. 1 would not, | say, have you — 
| quixotic views; but I would have you, at any rate, start 
| life with a lofty, with a truly chivalric, conception eer 
| calling. If you desire an example of the spirit which 
uce,—1 shail not cause & waste of your time i | can succ animate the CGeeninted physician, I would set before you the 
in establishing to your satisfaction the gonclasion at which [, | career of our late distinguished colleague and widely lamented 
as a looker have arrived, of the im nability of the me- | friend, Dr. Jeaffreson. All who knew him—all, whether rich 
‘cs per h a h 
meral agitation and grief consequent’ upon his death may 
jo had still to notwi' ing hi 
professional eminence, he was much less noticeable 
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as a great nyeicion than as a good and lovable man.” Onl 
ae wee ‘ore his own sad end, he had attended wi 
affectionate assiduity a student of this hospital who sank 
nnder an attack of typhus fever; and, ‘‘ when there was no 
room for further effort on behalf of his patient, had exerted 
himself—with what tenderness no may tell—to console 
the father whose son he had been unable to save from an attack 
of that disease which was soon to destroy his own earthly life. 
Recalling the brotherly concern and irresistible sympathy with 
which Dr. Jeaffreson, on that occasion, made hi the sharer 
of another’s sorrow, that parent says, ‘a kindlier, gentler 

irit never sat beside and comforted a broken-hearted father.’” 

t he too has now “gone from us, leaving behind him the 

memory of his ious ways—the example of a life of which 
the beneficent virtues and usefulness were unattended by stain 
or drawback of any kind.” 

Not less aay tomer however, than the desire of doing good, 
which I have brought so prominently before you, is the power 
of effecting it; and it is to the acquisition of this power that 
br Se ce energies must be devoted throughout indeed your 
medi: caeeana, Ga more especially during your careers at 
this hospital. To possess mye otee of so directing the forces 
of Nature as to cure disease, relieve suffering, and prolong life, 
must be the goal of your ambition; and the proud conscious- 
ness of having this power, your chiefest satisfaction and hap- 
ess. Are you, I would ask, to go about all your lives 

iritedly, knowing in your inmost souls that you are pre- 
tenders to a skill which you do not t you are 
charlatans, and not craftsmen? Are you, day by day, to ex- 
ercise your art ignorantly, fearfully, and dangerously? Are 
you to regard every fresh case committed to your charge with 
miserable self-distrust, and every unsu ul case with 
more miserable self-reproaches? Or are you, on the 
hand, to disc! the duties of your profession, not indeed 
recklessly, not without proper sense of their difficulty and re- 
sponsibility, but still with a healthful, cheery consciousness of 
knowledge and of power, with a daily gratification in doing 
good, a daily enjoyment of that delight which the mere exer- 
cise of skill necessarily affords to the skilful ? 

And as regards the grave responsibility of medical practice, 
to which I have just adverted, as with regard, indeed, to every 
other responsibility of life, I would remark briefly upon the 
well-known difficulty that exists in determining whether an 
excessive or a defective sense of the responsibility is most to be 

ted; whether morbid sensitiveness and over-anxiety 
are not even more inimical to our desired success than a reck- 
less inappreciation of the hazard that we run. But to achieve 
habitual success, it is evident that we must as far as 
may be, the happy mean, accustoming ourselves to act at the 
same time both vigorously and cautiously. To err a little on 
either side of the mean is, indeed, a matter of temperament, 
and scarcely to be avoided ; but to err widely is a serious fault 
that cannot be sufficieatly guarded against. Now, just as you 
will find a real regard for your patient the greatest security 
against your acting recklessly, so will you find a real know- 
Pi of the disease you have to combat on the one hand, and 
of the nature and extent of your own powers on the other, the 
greatest security against your acting timidly, perturbedly, and 
rep that I speak of th will 

ou o e of the power you wi uire of 
treating disease as being a reality beyond oll ‘censtien ; 
although of less extent, unfortunately, than we may often 
conceive as desirable. For, at some time or other, all men 
we know must die, and the majority must die upon a bed 
of sickness, notwithstanding the art of the physician. There 
are some diseases of such a nature that, do what we will, we 
cannot prevent their fatal termination, or so postpone the in- 
evitable event as virtually to effect their cure. There are 
other diseases, again, of which, not so much the nature as their 
intensity in particular cases, however skilfully resisted, is 
ond the strength and endurance of the patient, however 
iciously supported. But by far the greater number of the 
the illnesses, and the sufferings which all of us more 
or less experience do not necessarily have a fatal termination ; 
and the extent, the duration, the intensity, the consequents, and 
even the fatality of these cases are largely, you will find very 
largely, dependent upon the kind of treatment resorted to. 
Even in necessarily fatal cases valuable life may usually be 
longed, and, in the most exquisitely painful cases, the in- 
sity of pain be alleviated, by well-directed medical aid ; 

so that, excluding only those cases which run an extremel 
id course, there are few indeed of the ills “‘ that flesh is 


heir to” which will not find more or less benefited 
by 


But because the disease may oftentimes baffle the ysician, 
it does not follow that his bene Ly 


dead-house, you will not wonder that, in their treatment, the 
powers of have been found unavail- 
ing; you will not wonder at his inability to set to rights so 
imperfect, and so worn-out a machine as is there, 

and submitted to — full examination. And, in 
connexion with that point, 1 am reminded that in a leading 
i cenenel te The Times of a twelvemonth ago, 
on the opening of the medical sessions, it was as untruly as 
up ly insinuated that the tone of these introductory 
olives should rather be that of apology than of jubilation; 
that, while the triumphs of engineering, for instance, were 
palpably magnificent in themselves, and ificent in their 
advance, the success of medicine was after all but a matter of 
ion, and its scarcely appreciable. But even were 

is, which it is not, a correct statement of the case, 


w 
I should like to ask, would have been the reptation and 
the of the engineer if the field of his exertions 
had limited to the putting to rights a disordered, 
rickety machine, which he could neither take to pieces, nor 
submit to direct examination, nor even for an instant 
the action of? Admitting freely, then, that the art of the 
ey oe ye is not omnipotent, will, nevertheless, find it to 
real in its character, consi in its extent, and, above 
all, well founded in its operations. And I am anxious to bring 
this last point somewhat prominently under your consideration, 
because, although we do not perceive any disposition on the 
part of the educated public to neglect the resources of 
medical art, we cannot conceal from ourselves that there 
does, nevertheless, exist in the minds of many a want of con- 
fidence in the principles upon which that art is founded, and 
even a suspicion that we ourselves partake in the want of con- 
fidence. We can hardly, indeed, expect that the public at 
large should appreciate th hly the character of our work. 
Upon every subject on which it is not specially informed—as 
upon astronomy, chemistry, and engineering, for instance,— 
the bulk of mankind can only form a judgment through some 
queen of the obvious results achi ; but the results 
medical practice are for the most part of such a nature that 
they can only be judged of by those who are specially ac- 
quainted with disease, and are thereby enabled to estimate the 


though I think that, both ing and regardless of results, 
they ought to disti deal than they sometimes do 
between that which is reasonable in medicine and that which is 
essentially unreasonable, as having no analogy with anything 
else in nature. But however this may be, it is clear there ought 
not to exist on our own parts any misgiving as to the solidarity 
of our art—any warrant for even a suspicion by the public 
that we are uncertain of the d upon which we are tread- 
ing. It is on this point I wish to satisfy you of the impreg- 
nability of our position, based as it is upon knowledge— upon 
a knowledge of the living human body, and of the diseases to 
which it is e . Our basis, I say, is a knowledge of the 
living human body. You wili have to learn its anatomy— 
by which I mean its structure and variations of structure 
in its origin, devel t, and decay ; its chemistry, by which 
I mean its composition and changes of composition, with the 
ies expended or accumulated thereby; and, including 
both of these, its physiology or vitality—the nature and rela- 
tionship and etiology of its different functions and arrange- 
ments—the conditions of its varied existence and activity. 
And the knowledge of the human body that you must acquire 
will be neither superficial in its character nor limited in its 
extent. It will be a knowledge of the human body itself as 
submitted to the examination of your senses, and not eg 
knowledge (however valuable that also may be) of what 
been found out regarding it. And it will be a knowledge of 
the human body not merely in itself, but in its relations to 
the varied forms of animal and even of vegetable existence. 
Your human physiology, though pursued with a detailed 
study you will pe Aw able to bestow upon other branches of 
natural history, will nevertheless to you, in its proper 


| always weather the storm, or the engineer preserve the citadel, 
| the arts of seamanship and fortification are altogether illusory 
; | and worthless. And if, in these irremediably fatal cases, you 
| come to examine the conditions and results of disease in the 
| resistance. And such being the case, we can hardly, I sa 
| expect the public at large to distinguish 
| wish between rational treatment based upon sound oer 
and irrational treatment based upon ignorant assumption ; al- 


Tur 
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both of and animals. Botany and zoology, chemi 
and physics, will combine to show you “‘ what a piece of 
is a man—the beauty of the world, the pape < ee 
Just as you will have to acquire a real ge of the 
human body in its normal condition of health, so also will you 
have to study it under its abnormal condition of disease—to 
learn its morbid anatomy, its 
ysio. or pathology. And the knowledge of pathology, 
its that you will have an opportunity 
uiring, will not be inferior in , or in extent, or in 
roughness, to the knowledge attainable in any other branch 
of natural history. You will have to study the world of dis- 
ease in the same sort of way that naturalists study the worlds 
of animal and vegetable life, and to acquire an equal familiarity 
with that world. You will have to ise disease in the 


I feel 
rtunity you will have of 
e results of your own ob- 


would not for one moment speak disparagingly of the teach- 
vilege to listen to, 


which is sufferi 


acquaintance with the natural hi of the di f 
ee nes be, guided also by your fur- 

knowledge of the effects of remedies, so will 
— the effects of remedies, I do not limit myself to the 


of medicines. These form indeed a but not, I 
conceive, the most valuable portion of your . By 
uality of diet and its mode of administration, extent of 


may be 
way of cure, without even any assistance from medicines, pro- 


so called ! 
Nevertheless, the ight use of medicines as auxiliaries in the 
treatment of disease y form an important item 


me if I 
a example, us suppose, for instance, that 

under examination contains some sulphuric 


acid which the chemist wishes to remove. How does he pro- 
ceed? He adds to the liquid in question a salt of bariam— 
say chloride of barium,—and thereby effects a removal of the 
calgharie acid from the liquid as an insoluble white precipitate 
of sul of barium. nd, in doing this, no one accuses 
him of empiricism ; but all admit that he has a sufficient, if 
not a complete, ing of what he is about. In reality, 
however, his knowledge that chloride of barium will precipitate 
sulphuric acid is much on a par with your knowledge that colo- 
cynth will produce pureing, antimony vomiting, opium nar- 
cotism, and so on. e ws, as a matter of fact, that the 
barium salt does uce an insoluble compound with the sul- 
phuric acid, and he avails himself of that knowledge over and 
eet but he has no more notion why sulphate of barium 
should be insoluble, while sulphate of ium is wd dig’. 
an: - 
talis act u said 
although 
should be precipitated by a 


means of that reagent whenever he pleases ; 


understanding of their mode of action in the ee. We 
can form, for instance, a much better notion of why the pro- 
circulation through the portal or jac systems, than of why 
the ce of citric acid rather than of hydrochloric acid 
choull teheitne with the ipitation of sulphate of barium. 
I am far indeed from wishing you to rest satisfied with our 
present most defective knowledge of the modes in which 
medicines act, and I see no reason why you should rest satis- 
fied with it. If you cannot know how or why digitalis is 
diuretic, and sul; of barium insoluble, it must nevertheless 
be possible for you to attain the same sort of oe of 
what ha’ between the body and the medicine which the 
chemist of what 
agents. But while the 
in great measure sol 
physiological problem still awaits the solution which a higher 
chemistry alone can furnish. 

of the mode of action of 


living and the dead by its symptoms and its morbid appear- 
ances ; to acquaint yourselves with the origin, the nature, and | 
the relativity of its different forms, together with their courses | 
and consequences, both when left to themselves and when sub- 
ted to curative measures. And upon this subject, while I | that it is precipitated invariably, and that he can effect its 
whereas the payee cannot invariably produce diuresis by 
t I cannot over-estimate the opy | digitalis, or even catharsis by colocynth. The chemist uses 
intercalating with those teachings th | his tools, it is said, with an abeolute certainty; the — 
servation. In this royal hospital royal of old by its kingly | his with a miserable uncertainty of their effecting the desired 
charter, and newly royal by its princely President — yet | result. But this statement is not strictly true, even of the 
throughout more royal by the magnitude of the benefits it very simple and constantly used reaction I have just adduced, 
conferred upon mankind, not only here, but from one end of and is very far indeed from being true of cherical rections in 
the earth to the other, through the dispersion of St. Bartholo- | general. In chemistry, as in medicine, reagents or medica- 
mew’s men wherever ae enterprise has wrought its way, | ments produce their characteristic effects only under certain 
—in this royal hospital, I say, you will have the advantage of | specified conditions; and the chief difference in favour of che- 
acquiring for yourselves a knowledge of diseases, and not | mistry is that, with regard to it, the existence or non-existence 
merely of the names of diseases ; of forming an acquaintance | of these conditions is for the most part more easily ascertained 
with the operations and signs of disease as manifested to the | than in the case of medicine. But there exist many conditions 
eye, the ear, and the touch—not merely an acquaintance with | of a liquid which will, wholly or partially, interfere with the 
what has been said about them ; of learning the course and re- | precipitation from it of sulphuric acid by chloride of barium, 
sults of disease, not merely as expressed in general phrases, | just as there exist various conditions of the human body which. 
but as exhibited to you in individual and varied example. To | will interfere with the action of digitalis or colocynth. And 
my mind, the characteristic feature of this and similar schools | in many cases our understanding of the mode of action of these 
is the ote | afforded by the noble institutions to which | interferences in the human body is better even than our 
they are of enabling students to examine disease for 
themselves—to obtain a personal and actual knowledge of its | 
symptoms, and its results. 
And this is the kind of knowledge which you must acquire ; | 
for it is solely upon this kind of knowledge that the legitimate 
Your treatment of disease must | 
founded, not upon any specific system of cure—for there | 
exists no such system,—but upon a familiarity with, and un- | 
derstanding of, disease itself. You will have to interpret in a 
wide sense the phenomena of any particular case presented to 
you, not the it condition and wants | 
of the patient, but to appreciate the nature of the disease from | 
a: to foresee the course it will take, and 
the conditions to which it will give rise; and guided by your 
medicines is so imperfect, I would not on that account have 
you feel any hesitation in using them to produce their well- 
ascertained effects. As a reaction against the excessive belief 
piction OF support, by bodily rest or exercise, by fixity or | in their curative powers which formerly prevailed, and as a 
variety of position, by mental quiet or exercitation, by main- | protest against the evils which sometimes resulted from their 
tenance of warmth or application of cold, by change of climate, | excessive employment, it is possible that we ourselves may, in 
the opposite direction. It is now, indeed, a well-recognised 
truth that few if any diseases are, strictly speaking, curable 
by medicine. We know, at any rate, that most diseases which- 
. get cured at all, cure themselves ; in the same sense, I mean, 
f your professional study here, and of your ——— prac- | as a broken leg repairs itself. But it is also a truth that the 
tice hereafter. And, in pursuance of the object I have set 
before myself in this address—of impressing you at the outset peded by medicinal treatment in the one case, as by mechanical 
of your careers with a conviction of the truthfulness of your | treatment in the other. I recognise as fully, I think, as an 
calling, —I am desirous of the change one that the physician cannot, do be 
in his habitual or alloy to be regarded, in light of a medicine- 
resort to ines he is guilty of blind, discreditable em- man ; 
piricism, employing tools o which he understands neither the | disease and of the circumstances influencing it; not, even 
nature nor the operation. And in considering ho chiefly, upon a knowledge of drugs, as the ‘public are apt to 
suppose, who, when dosing themselves wih drags, imagine 
they are practising physic: but, seeing that the object of 
the physici ’s existence is not knowledge, but cure, I con- 
@ more special than tad habitually to 
° 


aye that ptomatology or — ana- 
tie the general use of medi- 


ily 
the s ot thelr kind of notion an of the condi- 


the i 
; that in every 
larity there is a latent regularity 

me 


And by way of 
attention to an example I e catered on other occasions, 
drawn from the phenomena of the terrestrial gravitation. 

The simplest o ion teaches us that most bodies fall to 
the earth ; that some fall quickly, as do stones, while others 
fall slowly, as do leaves and feathers. But some bodies, in- 
stead of alling, ascend—such, for instance, are smoke and 
flame, to which we may, now-a-days, add balloons ; while a 
third set of bodies, illustrated very well by clouds, have no 
particular preference for ascending or t ind 


sometimes in the one movement, sometimes in 


natural 
is the act 


. medicine. ‘Why what is all this uncertainty to the uncertaraty 


ly; 


y to by which 
I have dwelt 


ility only, approxix 
an absolute certainty in 


ving 

practice in ascertaining, perceiving, and effecting. In other 
for the skilful prac- 
tice of medical art you must be practical men ; not, indeed, as 
scientific men—not as being unacquainted 
with the science of disease, but rather as havi | 
ments, and familiarised yourselves with its most special 
cations. As practical men, having that prompt understand- 
ing of what is required to be done and how to do it which 
continuous practice alone can impart, you may, perhaps, 
have a something in addition to the merely scientific man, 
but assuredly no in contradistinction to him. Men 

they are one and indivisible. Science is knowing ; 
sm rat pac but it is quite impossible to know 
the wit out wine the pe practise the art 
with 


have the advan of beginning your experience of disease 
here. At first fret St. Bartholomew's will afford you 


re 


place before you Mr. Savory’s 
‘the foree-and ¢ 
he himself would impart to them. He writes :— 
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) ait. I rather think that in this age of rationalism our igno- | ledge is only a means to an end, and that end the cure of dis- 
rance of the intimate nature of the action of medicines has | ease. The medical man is a medical artist; and his ultimate 
| _sprevented our study of those obvious actions for which they | object is, not to accumulate knowledge, but to multiply cures. ~ 
: are alone employed. Considering the great powers of many | As practitioners of medicine, then, you are called upon, not only 
to know, but to act. Now, as was so clearly pointed out last 
. stant resort that is had to them, I question whether, in | year, in almost every concern of life in which action has to be 
) any medical school, the study of therapeutics—the study of | taken, we do not act with an absolute certainty either of the 
/ tthe effects of medicines, of the mode of using them, and the | state of affairs under which we act, or of the result that will 
| 
| more or less to the value o if- 
| | ferent cases. And, if we are judicious men, we are all me 
| more cautious in acting in proportion to the importance 
. our act and the inferior certainty of our knowledge. The 
: practice of medicine, indeed, like that of any other art, may, 
made the subject of earnest systematic study; for want of | skilful or unskilful ; but, to act skilfully, it is above 
: which study I sometimes doubt whether a knowledge of the | things for you to act with a well-founded and 
properties of medicines, and a skill in using them, are met with walbeagliekiaigumh alike as to the conditions and con- 
; now-a-days, even in the same d and to the same general | sequences of your act. For ag pn fe weeny on 
extent, as heretofore. For mya, T am inclined to think that experience of cases on which to f your judgment of any 
. the scepticism which undou y prevails in the minds of | particular case, and also an experience in the application of 
your jrdgment to the features of different cases. And this 
| ts from an insufficient exainination of their properties and | double experience by which you will be enabled to appreciate 
conditions of action. The inypossibility at present of under- | what is required, must be further oe npeee by an expe- 
| rience in effecting what is required. Skill in ascertaining how 
| erence 1n eir employment, hé reac in producing an a 
. parent evidence of their uncertainty. In your study of ther 
_,peutics, however, let it be your encouragement th 
uncertainty, gpl and irregularity have 
; the early study of all natural phenomena ; even, for examp 
: of those astronomical phenomena which we now recognise 
the very perfection of order and regularity. But further stu¢ 
gradually teaches us that the appearance of uncertainty a 
: inconsequence by which we are surrounded belongs, not to t 
: pkonomena themselves, but to our imperfect conceptions 
: them; and that, in any particular case, it has but a tempora 
scientific man, though possessimg a knowledge of all the sciences 
under the sun except the science of medicine, wanting the 
knowledge of that, he can never bea physician. And the know- 
ledge of medicine, like any other branch of natural history 
knowledge, can only be acquired by working at the subject of 
| that knowledge—that is to say, by attending to the practice 
| of medicine and the investigation of disease. Fer the success- 
| ful practice of medicine, then, as for the practice of any other 
| art, that particular kind of intimate personal knowledge which 
the other. You | results from or constitutes personal experience, is most of all 
bue Vagaries OF medical poenomena ; you say that | required ; since the econditions.affecting disease in any par- 
most patients are rendered sleepy by opium—that some patients | ticular case are so various that nothing but experience will 
are rendered wakeful by it, a that others are rendered some- | ae 
‘some bodies mse, while other bodies sometimes rise and some- | theatre and at the bedside, direct you how to avail yourselves 
times fall, just as the humour takes them. But disembarrass | of the great opportunity afforded. With Mr. Paget and my 
result? Why, the establishment of the law that all bodies that our mad delindeanten of the highest and best-deserved 
whatsoever—metals, stones, feathers, clouds,:and even bal- eminenee. It also inelades 
| "Ivana, all fall to the earth, and with exactly the same rapidity. jovermeeeheney ares 
_ Mankind had noticed the falling of bodies im all ages, and | and will ily fill hereaft 
speculated upon itat least 2000 yearsago, but it is only within gone from among us. I have a 
a comparatively modern period that this dly simple but | loss of a zealous clinical teac 
strictly observational law was Seceeell tay Stee Simi- | medieal side ; but on our su’ 
larly, in every branch of human discovery, what is now most eventualdeath of one who, for 
s mple was once most obscure; and assure yourselvesthat, with | hope, and the realisation of the hope, as he 
-time,-and thought, and work, the obscurity of medicine will | spestive pride, of this hospital and. school, 
also yield to a constantly increasing knowledge. Do not, then, , career of Sir William Lawrence’stands in nc 
-be deterred from the investigation of any action by its seeming from me, or from anyone, still I am: sure 
' -natural phenomena are , some tribute o to our departed chi 
incompetent | amt do justice to his memory, ami 
portance of your acquiring | more.indebted to one who knew him well and appreciated 
_ the utmost attainable knowledge of disease, in order that you | highly—I mean Mr. Savory—for furnishing me with a sketch 
_ may be able hereafter to deal with: disease. You.are now lam able to 
_ for a few years, and must indeed continue.to be all your lives, wish I were 
_ students of medicine, so as to become und continue | harm which 
_ tioners of medicine. you, as Batre peacitionces, - 
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have survived for more than eight 


indeed have lived so 


only diligently read 
he had also reflected 


expression, for classical ity and beauty of 
and for elevation of style, published 
ing these excellences, but fain 
which uced them. Tt is admitted 
j that his style was excellent, and 
again, it will be acknowledged that 
a lecturer than as a writer, and those who had 


aul 


producing startling effects, as for the uniform ex 
talk. Surely no man ever said so few weak things or was so 


His | seldom silly as Lawrence. If he, bowing to the common in- 


seldom a Pp sarcasm, which, 
playful, was occasionaliy, it must be con- 


there was too much of this. He was, cer- 

ten careless of whom he in this way offended ; 
doubt that most of his enemies could trace 
resentment to some few words of his which they 
, and would not forgive. Thus there were not 


firmity of our nature, was not wise at all hours, in these 

barren intervals he had at least the discretion to be silent. 

ing of the ‘ ing fool’—of the talebearer— 

could not be fairly charged with want of 

candour. He was not false by withholding the truth. If 
Lawrence was secret, he was not insincere. 

“In him the ions and emotions, which so disturb and 
excite ordinary mortals, had but little sway ; they seemed ever 
in complete subjection to his will He was never the victim 
of uncontrollable impulse. All his acts, even in emergency 
were the result of deliberate calculation, of calm and unrufiled 
reason. Whatever errors Lawrence committed in life were 

errors of pure judgment. It could not be said that.. 
in him reason was ever obscured or overruled by passion. 
This absence at all times, even when most tried, of any visible 


| emotion, made him appear cold; while his habitual reserve 


repelled all confidence. Hence, while he compelled men to 
admire him at a distance, he did not attract them closely or 
win their affection. Yet, if Lawrence did not habitually 
exhibit a warm heart, he was rigidly just and upright in 
his deali and those who were best acquainted with him and 
his acts know that when he appe to be harsh or un- 
generous, it was from a clear and firm conviction, whether 
that were right or wrong, that he was acting fairly and justly. 
Sach conduct may not, indeed, always have seemed pt 
but it was almost always true. Lawrence hated and i 
all cant and imposture, and easily saw through them. He 
possessed singular skill in estimating the ability and attain- 
ments of others, and was not readily imposed on in this or, 
indeed, in any way. But while he contewptuously trampled 
i ce | assumption under foot, he was quick to appre- 
ciate, and would willingly advance, intelligence and industry. 
“It is a matter of course that a man like Lawrence would 
attain i eminence in whatever profession he 
worked ; and to say that he diligently devoted his life to 


thought it worthy of the highest of the intellect. 
artisan, but hilosopher. Nor 
was he content to cultivate the sciences far 


William Lawrence came upon most of us with something like | them, but that deeply on doctrines ~ 
| surprise, for at the last it was rather sudden, and up to within | and tendencies. — 
| even a very few hours it seemed that he was gradually rally-| But as his habitual reticence and reserve caused him, during 
one recovery, that we were to against h tingui as they are and always wi ‘or owledge 
| that he might still be kept by the love and solicitude whieh cols Seecheae of the subject they exhibit, for clearness of 
tended him with ceaseless care. But he has gone, not only | Mig 
full of years, but at the end of a singularly complete life. | languz 
very few ong to such useful and noble | 

so man Natare had | 
enantio onal lly. He was, in later life at least, a | ity of judging will probably agree with Sir 
remarkably handsome man. Above the ordinary height, he was greater in solinery contention then in 
elegant in form, with a strikingly fine head and face, a magni- ng Shaw genre sxiehs be, with illustrations 
fieent forehead, rising almost vertically above the brow to an r mf argument and of his wit and humour, subordi- 
extraordinary height, a clear blue eye, which, preserving its Unquestion- 
brigh’ sent forth m for a much better volume 
tal vigour, but of a life of uniform temperance, a niouth | an any which has yet appeared. He may have 
ample, but with thin li and. singularly expressive, the dis- | ather dull of hearing, but it was mostly doubt- 
Hinguied presence of Lawrence ax he moved amongst na did not or would not hear. It is certain that.. 

of intellectual beauty,—is not likely to be soon for- and comprehended and replied with singular 
gotten. He had a natural grace and dignity of bearing, which | acuteness. But Lawrence was not merely occasionally good in. 
never failed to i everyone. Even strangers, when in- | conversation. He was not like celebrated pment Y 
at times brilliant, but too often feeble and commonplace. 
finished gentleman, and before long they found out, further, | was remarkable, not so much for rare flashes of great power, | 
that this courtly gentleman was a most intelligent and accom- 
plished man. The grandeur of his mental powers, when they 
was a vast — 8 intellect, singularly complete. It ! 
it had been so long and sedulously cultiv: that no subject I 
seemed to come strange to it. There was a rare charm in his | : 
conversation. He touched nothing that he did not adorn. | 
Whether it were philosophy or history, science or literatare, | 
was still the same powerful and penetrating thought, 
1¢ was the least egotistical of men. He would talk on 
abject but himself, and mingled with all he thought and | 
there was the additional attraction of a quiet, half-sup- 
wit and humour, oftentimes too subtle to be canght 
not 
hen he was bored by a {pol or provoked by a dunee, 
md direct. Many, particularly those who fell 
hid pour their viais ol wrath upon Lawrence— 
the indisposition which he always 
himself or of his acts, rather encouraged 
candal. Since his death, some of these 
ight, and have not hesitated to stoop to 
jon, and to vent their spleen by pablishing 
asest calumnies. Were Lawrence still living to hear of 
these, they would probably affect him hardly more than they 
ho that knew | 

" many who imagine wrence 
very well never understood him. the 
There the power 

was ing fascinating in mind and | 
range of knowledge which he, on almost oceasions, seemed | ° 
to hold in reserve. Never was there suspicion of what is com- | the practice of surgery and to the sciences upon which it 1s 
monly called ‘claptrap’ about Lawrence. He was not mere based, is simply to affirm. that he became one of the greatest 
surface, with every quality and attainment ostentatiously laid | surgeons that have ever ennobled it. His was no low or 
out, like trinkets in a shop front, to catch the public eye. If the its practice in 
Teeiieeentienheee aie to penetrate his stores | his hands was no mere empirical or mechanical art, but he 
of know! you found more costly gems of thought within, 
and these he never cared to exhibit in the front. 

“* To the last he was true to the habit of his whole life. To 
the last he not only read much, and remembered to an extra- | were directly applicable to practice; but he loved them for their 
ordinary degree what he read, but thoroughly digested it, own aake, and from frst to last he paraued them for the charms 
separating with remarkable skill the wheat from the chaff. | they possessed. ‘he zeal with w ee) ae 
But although he must have thought very much, he wrote, for 
such a man, comparatively little, and hence our loss in him is | known. He never failed, throughout his career, to 
cmdgued abe onct-abthetnongiha Only a few weeks before he | possess himself of the current knowledge of these sciences, 

i his post at the hospital, a turn in conversation led | and, to the last, it was most interesting and instructive to 
hear him discuss the doctrines of the day. 

. mest recent works on It soon. “ One.afternoon, during the last year of his tenure of office. 
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at the hospital, he was met by an old pupil in the theatre of | cine. But the strength of our position is this, that we are 


the 


exhibition. The few remarks he then made were sufficient to 
show how well qualified he was to have spoken publicly upon 
some of the difficult questions which at present engage the 
attention of physiologists. 

“As a surgeon Lawrence was distinguished rather by his 
clear and vigorous tion of principles than by any special 
or peculiar skill in the details of pation. This is well illus- 
trated in his last work—the volume of Surgical Lectures which 
he published. His great ability was never more conspicuous 
than in prognosis. At times, with marvellous dexterity, he 
would predict the issue of a case which baffled or misled every 
one around him. Thus his most daring achievements as an 
operator were often crowned with success, which to others ap- 
peared in the distance as the remotest chance. 

** As an operator, before his — powers began to fail, 


ill was shown, not so much 
in 
ability wi 
m toaclose. Near- 
is declini 


and peri 


“The intellect of Lawrence was characterised by a 
equable and complete adjustment of parts. There 
to be no deficiency or excess. All the faculties of his mind, 
like his frame, were in such perfect proportion, that you were 
never struck by anything in particular, but charmed by the 
whole effect. Just as when one looks on the most perfect 
trophies of art, no especially catches and arrests the eye, 
after the fashion of inferior works, sage equality of excel- 
lence they at once suppress criticism command admira- 
tion: so with Lawrence. There was nothing monstrous or 
eccentric about him. In a word, it might be said of him that 
the whole man, mind and body, was in perfect taste ; and—as 
it is only with the the better he was understood 
the more he was admired. 
generally known 
that the 


“It is well for some men that they are 


greater i 
written, that it can never be said of him, as he said of Hun- 


ter, that he ‘lives in in the stores of know he 
has left behind him. 

**But his name and and the tradition of his work 
he has left—a rare the ion to which he 


Cui nullum viget simile aut secundum.’ ” 


And now, gentlemen, what has been the object of 
address? It has been to satisfy of the reality of medicine 
as a branch of human cnowielien ond of the soundness of 
medical practice in so far as it is based upon knowledge and 
philanthropy. Every branch of human knowledge is necessarily 
incomplete, and very much in ion to the complex and 
recondite character of the phenomena with which it concerns 


itself. As a consequence of every branch 
of knowl is more or less ti with error ; and much 
error doubtless prevails and will prevail in medi- 


of 8 where he was attentively examining | desirous only for the establishment of truth. Our present 
alls, which had recently been placed there for | 


views are merely the resultant of our present knowledge, and 
are held by us on the express tenure of changeability with 
greater certainty of knowledge. To acquire this greater cer- 
tainty, our method is to consider, observe, and investigate 
phenomena ; not, indeed, without an expectation of finding— 
not even without some unphi ical wish to find—that the 
truth may lie in a particular direction; but still with the 
single-minded intention of learning what the fact of the matter 
is, and of loyally accepting it. 

It is thus that our present k of medicine has been 
established by the same method as the knowledge of every 
other branch of natural science; and many investigations in 
practical medicine will take their place amongst the finest 
examples of scientific work recorded. Allowing also for the 
different character of its subject, much of our knowledge with 
regard to disease will bear the most searching examination to 
which any branch of knowledge can be exposed ; and there is 
no part of our professed knowledge that we fear to submit to 
the most rigorous ordeal, since we derive no less benefit from 
its refutation than its confirmation. As students of nature, 
we have no system of medicine to stand or fall by. For the 
physician, of all men in the world, is essentially homo nature 
minister et interpres, and nothing more. He no looks 
upon himself as the depository of some occult m , but as 
a mere student of so far as 
it goes, is a real know’ , but who aspires to incessantly 
strives for the attainment of more perfect knowledge. 

The knowledge of diseases, however, is a plant of slow 
growth. You cannot complete the knowledge here ; you can, 
indeed, do little more than lay the foundation for it ; and the 


to enter at a ical school without 
having a competent knowledge of the three great divisions of 
natural science—namely, physics, i and biology ; 
whereby our courses i 
and of general chemistry an 
our curriculum of hospi stud , a8 deriving no ad 
their association wi hospital ‘work. Chemi 
the basis of vital dynamics and the sheet- 
therapeutics, must ever form an important branch of medical 
education. But the sort of chemistry which should be tau 
—in our own chemical theatre, for instance, and in that 

constructed 


superior experience, by starting 
their careers. But all your imi 
minate in your acquiring 


College 
some ancien 
| towards the end, not only did not fail, but in some respects 
| improved. To the last he operated without glasses, and those | 
which for some years he occasionally used at other times, still | 
" is es man were 
: under the greatest difficulties. He seemed never to be dis- 
; turbed, even by the most perplexing and untoward occurrence. 
Beyond the faintest blush, which, perhaps, now and then for 
; a moment passed over his countenance, no indication of any | sounder and broader your foundation, the pune the de; 
: kind sees that he was in the least degree affected. This | to which you will hereafter be able to extend your knowledge. 
) wonderful equanimity made him the same at all times, and | But to understand disease aright, as to understand every 
: under every circumstance. Whatever he may have occasion- | phenomenon of nature, you must not only study the disease . 
' ally felt was known only to himself. So far as observation | itself, but must also prepare yourselves for such study by the 
/ went the worst difficulties of an operation or the storm of an uisition of extensive preliminary knowledge. It is most 
indignant assembly alike failed to evoke any evidence of emo- calisbuante that, from the defective state of physical education 
tion. 4 at schools and colleges, much of the preliminary knowledge 
which you ought already to possess, you will have to acquire 
| here, Cate valuable time, which, in this house of disease, 
| sion, will be seriously encroached upon; and, you 
| will not obtain such a ee ot general science as you 
| ought to possess, and which—in the forcible lan, of Prof. 
| Huxley—you would possess “‘ if those who cece education 
1 | in this country had a right conception of what their duties are, 
or of the purpose of education, and the conditions of the pro- 
; s of mankind at the present time.” By rights, I maintai 
charm which an author has raised has been rudely dispelled | 
by personal acquaintance. But of men of the stamp of Lawrence | 
‘ no adequate conception can be formed from their books. Law- 
| —18 very differen rom e chemistry whic am in e ha 
| of teaching, and shall, I to teach. should 
} be an altogether special opment chemistr y: i to 
vo 1s life, and lived so eminently to adorn. His example | the chemistry ordinarily taught much the same ‘dation # that 
; will survive and influence surgery long after those have passed | the study of human anatomy and physiology hae to the study 
away who can remember the fine gentleman as he went direct bearing 
i round the wards of St. Bartholomew's. And, as the great | upon your strictly professional duties. 
N ee ee one may borrow for him his own But you must make the best of circumstances as they exist, 
. noble image of Hunter, and say, ‘Here he reigns alone, like | and endeavour, while here, to obtain as much preliminary 
4 the Jupiter of the heathen mythology— science as you can. In your future careers you will necessarily 
; Po have to compete with men far more experienced in disease than 
F yourselves, and your only chance of ——e with them suc- 
; cessfully will consist in compensating as far as may be for their 
‘ In a surer foundation of 
must cul- 
disease, and 
| the ultimate branch of your know is just as scientific as 
the preliminary. If you content yourselves with laying the 
| foundation—if you neglect to raise the superstructure,—-you 
f cannot be called physicians. In that case, and in that case 
4 only, will you be at a disadvantage with the so-called practical 
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more es y in the dead-house, of this 
that of di which, ing to learn you 
be able to learn elsewhere. ere alone can you 
uire the art of examining disease in the living ; here 


training your judg- 

your first year of ing the 

half-dozen years of your previous lives. But to achieve 
this pin, you must work laboriously and continuously. 
the of men cannot afford to dispense with work. I have 
set before you the career of Sir William Lawrence, not, perhaps, 
as an example to you in ae for men of his extra- 
pete per Ape em could not fail of success in any walk of life, 
and could safely neglect the special requirements 
an i walk. But even he 


capaci’ 
"Thaw said 


nobler object—for the sake of your own future happiness and 
self-respect, 


» the present instant ! 
AL it not elude thy grasp, but, like 
old patriarch upon record, 
the fleet ange! fast until he bless thee!” 


Abstracts 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 


DELIVERED 4T THE 


VARIOUS MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF LONDON 


aT THE 


Opening of the Session 1867-68. 
CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR. CANTON. 

Tue lecturer commenced by calling attention to the vicis- 
situdes to which those who elect to practise the profession of 
early struggles they encounter, the anxiety of mind which 
they and which is inseparable from an honest fulfil- 
ment of their duties, and the responsibility they feel, —things 
which break down the frame, change the face of hilarity to 
that of seriousness and care, and bring on premature age. But 
there was a bright side to the picture. ‘‘The choice of a pro- 
fession has doubtless been a matter of grave and anxious 


man, whose superstructure at any rate exists, though based on | one of which you will pues eee which the 
a much less certain foundation, and constituting a far more | longer you are spared the more you will become attached to— 
rickety edifice than yours might be. You cannot, I have said, | a profession which, whilst it places you amongst the ranks 
complete your knowledge of disease during your study here. | of the learned, should bring into exercise the better 
You may. nevertheless, among the out-patients and in the | feelings of the heart in kindly ministration to the om oy 
w knowledge to relieve suffering, restore 
pi sustain life. Reflect, however, before you fairly enter to 
wil | your studies, you will be called upon at their close to pledge 
acq | your honour to the legitimate practice of the medical profes- 
can | sion ; let there not be in the future any departure from that’ 
| always be found in the ranks of those 
will have to obtain during your few years of hospital study is | who look upon quackery with the disgust it merits.” 
enormous in its amount, and in its kind not only most various, | The lecturer entered fully into the question of genoral edu- 
but for the most part very different from any to which you | cation of the medical man in subjects other than those im- 
have previously devoted yourselves. It is lamentable that this | mediately connected with medicine, which qualifies the prac- 
shoul be the case, and relects seriously upon and = My 
pate chiefly depen: essions, men ies of views and rank, inspiri 
Both as regards the attainment of real Lneried . however, | confidence in matters even of non-medical interest. “Te mask 
| cal studies, which are more especially to occupy your attention, 
| might be considered, per se, sufficient to engross the whole 
boAgey- 2 ~ Be sure there is still a surplus of time 
| which may thus be advantageously disposed of. With the 
er your energies to he — too many 
| too many—poker, tongs, —keep them a-going. 
either in surgery OF any Other profession, without Work. en and self-reliance, are SS eS oe 
ferring to Lawrence in his student-days, Sir Benjamin Brodie sasaleiio, Goll tslamgh over ovary ifficulty that may stand in 
wrote of him, some fifty years afterwards, ‘‘I never knew any- | your way; but there are also likely to be some who, diffident 
one who had a ty of learning than he had, or | of their powers, may feel disheartened at the measure of the 
more industry.” the amount of knowledge 
you will have to acquire is enormous. Still it is not more than | disqualify them for pursuit. This, in ninety-nine cases 
. can be acquired, or more than habitually is acquired, by | out of a hundred, is a groundless apprehension, arising from 
industrious men, an appellation which all of you must deserve. 
important period, is indeed the -time, of your lives. With | encouragement. There is ill venture to say, one student 
a view to tas Sarees of ultimate success in life, if for no | of medicine, or he who is about to become such, before me 
who has not in his possession the elements of professional dis- 
tinction. The secret of success, believe me, is a simple one, 
=. e care that that time is not misspent or frit- | and expressed in one word—‘ work '—close, persistent work, 
away. What you may if you please secure now, you | earnestly and unremittingly directed. Downright perseverance 
you to make most of your present opportunities, me | against it. i i at first appear insurmountable 
say to each one of you— dissolve imperceptibly before that mighty talisman—‘ work.’ 
“ Do not entertain any wéak delusion that success or failure is 
‘luck ;’ that contemptible noun-substantive is an par md 
* Lack,’ said Paul 
Gerard, who rose from t 
ing about the streets of New York, to that of richest : 
ly ack, Sir, I ever was getting up at five o’ 
in the morning and working as hard as I could till I went to 
bed at night.’ Nor must you suffer yourselves to be beguiled 
will serve your ends. y upon it, nothing but close attention 
and increasing industry will suffice ; there is no royal road to’ 
the goal you seek, but only that path which you cut out for 
Se yourselves by patient exertion.” 
ee | that had taken place in the habits and feelings of the medical 
bygone days—those of the present day feeling themselves to 
be gentlemen, and acting as such. The lecturer next passed 
in review the various branches of knowledge with which 
should be studied, prominence to iven to 
of them ; the relation 
nae: value of lectures, oral demonstrations, 
clinical work. In reference to work in the wards of the 
hospital, Mr. Canton observed : ‘‘ It is here you will be called 
upon to watch the progress of disease—to study from the life 
those symptoms which bespeak and accompany the malady— 
to note those especial features which constitute the ‘essen- 
tials’ for diagnosis, and with scrupulous care to consider the 
action of remedies. The information here to be obtained will 
prove invaluable: no te can compete no 
theories stand in , no reasoning supersede it. It is at 
the bedside of ahinasguantl have anxiously to mark the 
ravages of disease, the torments hake, enh ted quiet sub- 
- - - : sidence into the calm slumber of death ; and it must sometimes 
deliberation with parents and friends, and they have selected | be your lot to witness the heartrending grief of bereaved rela- 


paint wi 
knowledge may be 
controlled the raging malady, and by your may life be 
preserved, Then it is you will ici in the joy which 
iffusing ; then it is you wi 
ed the time 
fulfilling the duti students 1 
ient evidence, i 


the deportment of the medical man should be. 
operation in different 


reliance 


i ap’ ; many 
ide at the joyous tidings; and, above all, 
will be i 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. HOLMES, 


Tue leeturer commenced by congratulating the members of 
St. George’s Hospital School on the great advantage derived 
to both school and hospital from the liberal donation of land 
recently received from the Marquis of Westminster. He 
endeavoured to give expression to the gratitude felt by the 
teachers of the school and governors of the hospital to this 
nobleman, and then proceeded to point out the uses to which 
his gift was to be applied. They were these: in the first 
place, the buildings for a complete medical school are now in 
active progress within the precinets of the hospital ; secondly, 


with Ing 


in need 
added 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY MR, ARTHUR E, DURHAM, 
Tue lecturer, on the part of his colleagues and himself, 
warmly welcomed all present to Guy’s Hospital: a place inti-. 
of good work done in the past ; abounding in evidences of good. 
work going on in the present; full of promise of good work to 


the out-patient department will receive a remodelling, of which | his 
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tives—to see an. only parent snatched from her tender off- | it is f and, WA, naw containing 50 
Se premncandion painful duties you will be called upon wards will be provided for the treatment of special of 
‘orm.; these the gloomy scenes you must sometimes en- e Atkinson Morley Hospital, at Wimbledon, is also. 
progress, and will constitute a country branch of St. 
| beds. the arrangements, 
become complete in every respect, will be 
r all the uses both of practice and tuition. 
owever, than mere material alterations are necessary 
intain the high position which St. George’s Hos- 
s occupied asa school of medicine. Both teachers 
ust do their best to ex- 
rmer by introducing all ible improvements | 
ment of rescuing from death and restoring to shown to be necessary in the system of medical 
e latter by willingness to submit to such regu- 
nd recompense. On the contrary, aithough it 
ty to watch over incurable disease, yet is that ements which, in the judgment of the School Com- 
and acceptable servioe to the patient which 
is employed in diminishing his sufferings.” two. first is to give greater prominence to 
Passing on to other matters, Mr. Canton enjoined students 
to make their inquiries of patients with keenest observation of and, abdve all, in the hospital wards, by the stu- 
manner, gesture, and peculiarities of the sufferers ; to interro- selves, as compared with mere attendance at lec- 
So object of medical education ought to be, not merely 
disease and want are in league to destroy, and therefore le students to answer questions, but to teach them 
Furthermore, for themselves—i. e., to help them to acquire the 
' such as to mark pri of diagnosis and a sound method of observation, 
or pu new regulations have been introduced this 
knowledge | session, which all the students will be divided into —— 
with that obtained from practical work ; and, after offeri each class to be under the superintendence of one of the ical 
{ ance on lectures, and especially at the ly examinations in | surgeons in rotation. The medical officer will place all his 
| the classes, said: ‘‘In conclusion, I would remark that there fo, Sea Se in note- 
H are two objects during your career as students of medicine ing, &c. ; abolishing the present distinction 
which should form your iainspring of action: anxiety for the and clinical clerks. The student will receive ‘ 
uture ; asteady perseverance in truction at the bedside during the whole period 
one will secure you ultimate success in the other. A 
resolution bent on overcoming obstacles augurs a mind steeled clinical study wil 
p< per ve encased in the armour of reliance, and whom he serves to the of the school; it will 
y confident ‘neath its shield of security. Strength of frequent examinations ; and the results of these 
mind, however, constitutes, as it were, the ammunition for examinations will be used in allotting to the stu- 
resistance of attack from without, and you must be ever on aluable offices which are open for competition at 
the alert to recruit a failing stock, so as successfully to coun- en a 
tervail outward opposition, direct decision against difficulty, 
At the onset of your | the museum, 
i medical career, timidity may oppose its barrier to your t suggested e Committee consists in intro- 
gress, an impede that journey you have to undertake along ction of teaching in eye diane, ein 
; pathway of knowledge, which should be at once trodden | eases, and orthopedic surgery. It is hoped that, when the 
with firm footstep and hopeful heart ; for the difficulties that 
} scare you are but shadows,—the further you proceed the less | In each of these departments arrangements have been made 
' ragged the track, the nearer the goal the more glittering the for teaching the students from living cases as well as by lec- 
prize. The journey-end of your pupilage will be rewarded | tures. Again, a special chair has been instituted of pathology 
; with that becoming satisfactio orbid anatomy, in which also the student will have every 
self, sprung from merit, and be ble opportunity, not only of hearing lectures, but of work- 
{ severance. You may now look r himself in all the parts of pm Negetinn, aay Finally, 
: sure, towards the future with hope. Bear also in | hout the programme of instruction, care been taken 
it is not you alone who will feel the pleasure of this well- | that the lectures shall nowhete trench on the time required for 
a merited. success ; from many a tongue will flow the words of | practical work. Whilst thus admitting the subordinate im- 
ill bound with | portance of lectures, Mr. Holmes, nevertheless, endeavoured 
! your return to | to vindicate their necessity in that subordinate > poaition, and 
t cf inereased | to point out their practical uses. He concluded his address 
: affection when, with honest satisfaction, you resign the trust witvenvecnanet appeal to the students to avail themselves of 
so confidingly reposed in you, proudly feeling that you have | the advantages set before them, and of the time which the 
: neither squandered prodigally your time, nor lavished unpro- | medical officers of the hospital were willing and anxious to 
} fitably—it may be—the hard-earned means of an anxious | devote to them; and endeavoured to impress upon their minds 
parent,” the chief requisites for one who would — the E ession 
‘ eer of medicine with advantage to others honour to hi 
: ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 
U 
) be done in the future. 
Mr. Durham then bagive the histery: 
i of the hospital, ing this by some account of the life 
whane sald cost and charges” the was 
4 founded. He eulogised the character of Guy, and , 
} memory from the ill-founded bat oft-repeated charges made 


ik 


in days bygone; and it is —_ 
to the extent 
ithin the 


profession in 


Such and suchlike faults and flaws 


i 


and flaws 
ithout. 


at the 


“Guy's” 


after Gu 
| was founded and endowed for the reception of at least , the 


vided for at least 100more patient 


eof William Hunt, 
benefactor of the h 
** Hunt's” bequest of about £200,000 was left 
was founded and during its early 


thet, within three years of the testator’s death, 


spok 
pecuniary 


Mr. Derhem next 


accommodation should be pro 


was the 
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00600 
against him. Gay was neither “* then went on to advise the 
“miserly” in keeping, hie money. avail themselves of their 
make him so are apocryphal, and easi it for granted you wish to b 
sistent with facts. Maitland, in 1736, 
his character thus:—‘‘ As he was a may to do here i to 
and universal benevolence, so was he dine carefully, and to inve 
end tho rights <f have to learn to interpret 
not be as resu. **luc ion investigation ; thi 
rather as the natural reward in this hpon your conclusions to p 
economy, and shrewdness which made mn advance to any good pur 
of business. And so the building and endowy en do not become good ob 
must be regarded, not as the death-bed apolo bour. Take the history o 
ill-gotten gains, but rather as the worthy c akes and blunders! What 
lif " r-active benevolence. nd why? Because men 4 

mine, would not investigate, 

g hey were forced to draw thd 
Hospital their own fancies rather t 
Again, a large propo: 

ies of the faculty,” that 

How thorough! s expressions of human i 
have been more ces in which fancy has 
in speculation has us 
management 0 
is owing in this n drew attention to varid 
ht forwar 
‘tory of this hos aa — 
to the memory oning. He warned stu: 

After alludiy b of the various “‘ idols’’ 

‘time the hospi g the human mind. T 
illustrating by anecdotes the differe should be carefully reac 
and “now in the medical world, edicine, nay, the prese 
agement, Mr. Durham proceeded to lentiful illustrations of t 
ious errors to which 
. rapidly sketched the history o in practice are liable w 
to Guy’s Hospital ; and referred n. The fallacious concl 
6 from loosely collected 
so largely to raise the school omment. ican & 
He cordiall eal science. Students 
ifested by the hospital autho own eyes, ears, and fing ; 
igat ion of the cases before 

rendered school to e bh stethoscope, ‘ 
school directly assist to a very gre: 
especial object of the hospi iz., rer made a few remark 
and suffering and needy for whom kion. Perhaps there nev 
ance is here provided ; but, further, { of able men were wo 
no less certainly, affords the means he right direction. It iy 
of r > future. And yet, in 
of li eve dignity of the professio 

A fr. pre is to much quacke 
wou ant ; too much puffing, 
seve w ss to give opinions in co 

ang the wishes of th 
in I spi ith the facts; too great 
rath de e advocate, instead of 

rt books teem from the me 

thors have anything t 
the ien| ». Too many discussions 

ru rsonality, alike disgrace 

nu hs Cause. 
exte 8 
men he 

he 
accu lof 
cons ef 
allo CO 
stud wo 
char pi 
grea) on 
and 
isw is MILLER’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

d 
additional cases of any disease will g d that he believed he should be doing what 
advantage from the careful and thoro' he directed his remarks chiefly to those 
than the man whose opportunities b mencing their studies, and who might, per- 
ctady of ne only. He will learn th y, feel some degree of perplexity and 
exactly slike, and that treatment, m e formidable array of studies to which they 
must be modified according to thec 
of each particular case. ‘The advaniily introduced, as a preliminary to the practice 
pital offers to the student of medicine can hardly be over- | °f their future profession. He had never forgotten the sensa- 
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seat on the benches of that college; 

amongst all those who surrounded him, fresh from the coun 

soe the affectionate circle of home, and feeling that 
decisive moment had arrived at which he must walnvoserte 


studies they should be and now they 
were prepared to encounter them one by one. Dr. Miller then 
dwelt upon the best mode in which they might study, and on 
the several advantages of note-taking, punctuality, methodical 
sendy, early rising, exercise, books, Parity of life, and prayer. 
With regard to Sundays, he advised them to make it a rule 
duty to visit the sick on Sundays, 
ted to think there could be little 
in addition, take up sonte of their ordi- 
Ne There was nothing which more surely brought 
i fitting and reverent employment of 
the hours of the Lord’s day. But, i ently of the com- 
mand given to keep it holy, and of the blessing which always 
followed upon so doing, it would in the long-run be found an 
absolute waste of time to follow their ordinary avocations on 
that day. The brain required the solace and repose afforded 
by the interval of rest from its accustomed pursuits, and it 
would resume its labours with renewed energy success 
when it returned to its six days’ work, refreshed and in- 
vigorated by the contemplation of higher and holier themes, 
and by the occupations of the Sabbath. Having made 


wih it-might proper to warn a patient of his danger 
which it 


one from the error of his ways, who but for their faithfalness 
might have gone on in indifference, buoyed up by a fatal and 
delusive security. Dr. Miller concluded g the 
students on their choice of a profession, in which he wished 
them God-speed. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY DR, LETHEBY. 

Tue lecturer pointed out that to become a skilful and 
learned physician of the present day, a student must apply 
himself diligently to.almost the whole range of human know- 
ledge. He must not only be well grounded in the common 
learning of the schools,—classics, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, and history,—but he must also be a perfect anatomist, 
a profound physiologist and a consummate 
chemist, a mechanist of the first order, and he must be deeply 
versed in the natural history and structure of plants and 
animals. ‘The main difficulties are at the beginning, when you 


some valuable remarks on the necessity of the study of | of 


chemistry, botany, forensic medicine, materia medica, &c., 
the lecturer cunaiei>an detail the teaching machin of 
College, the inducements to clinical re- 
prizes offered to successful students, 
and th hone necessity ive a close attention to the work in the out- 
ts’ department. He then reminded his hearers of the 
ty of dispensing in all their dealings courtesy and considera- 
ion to the poor sufferers, who, in return for the medical or 
surgical aid afforded them, furnished them with the means of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of disease. These observations 
should be so carried on as not unnecessarily to fatigue or to 
wound the delicacy of those whose maladies they were study- 
ing, remembering the precept, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do even so to them.” As in the 
dissecting-rooms they would become familiar with death, so 
would they in the hospital become familiar with suffering and 
disease in all its forms. In both cases it would — 
care upon thei _- lest this familiarity should render 
callous and indifferent. There were few things more enaire 
to those who were than and often a kind 
word or a cheering e from those who were prescribing 
for the relief of the body would do more for the patient than 
the remedy which had been ordered or the bandage which had 
been v~ Nothing would keep alive in their own hearts 
this ympathy so much as the daily practice of kindness 
Seunaie sheen It should be a part of these plan for each 
day’s work to perform some little act towards another for the 
express purpose of adding to his comfort or increasing his 
It would keep their own hearts warm, and would 
be one of the best preventives of the growth of 
and of the ee influence u the feelings which the 
constant sight of suffering andoubtedly nam It might 
seem strange that an en with a knowledge of the extent of 
= field of study him could e himself that he 
could postpone its commencement with safety, and that by a 
of cramming for a few weeks or months just before he 
presented himself to the examining bodies he could become 
qualified for the responsibilities of actual ice. Noman 
who acted thus estimated ht either his own duties or the 
dignity and —- pale of the profession in whose ranks he 
himself He indulged the hope that 
Sed hime that day would be guilty of such dis- 
honesty to themselves, such injustice to their fellows, such 
culpable indifference to the welfare of those who might here- 
after have the misfortune to be under their treatment 
as ts. profession which had chosen was a 
le one, and the Pohould remember that its honour was in 
part entrusted to their keeping. He would urge them to re- 
member that implied corresponding respon- 
iliti when the heart was tender, they should seize 
the pve Ber to say a word touching the things which were 
eternal. Few things required more care and 


t of your object. The habit of patient 
be acquired while you you are young. Rarely is anything 
after life, he stufies of youth research, that has 
not had its origin in the stu of youth. The habits of to- 
day, while we are young, will be the habits of to-morrow, 
when we are old. Veeth'ty wall called the golden tie of lle 
for, in truth, it is the seed-time of it; as we then sow, be it 
wheat or tares, so shall we afterwards I may tell you 
that you have entered a pro fession which has no 
; that, to be useful in it, in fact not to be post 


inery of the London Hospital during the last thirty 
the special advantages held out to students ; the 


room, and museum for the benefit of students. 
the 


cn af the stay ofthe phenomena 

a dynamical point of view, whi 

nition of the fact that there is a ee ee 
dependence between the ordinary physical forces 


friends, sometimes by a hint to the sick man himself ; but the 
prove at the hopes and the efforts that hac n made for | medical man, if he were a man of prayer, would find the occa- 
is success had not been in vain. Many of them doubtless means. They knew how prone the heart was to 
were experiencing somewhat similar sensations. High hopes » consideration of eternal things, and who could 
incited them; a generous emulation filled them with a desire | 
| 
| 
ve encounter your OW IfTesoiuvion, ana ciear ew 
| for habits of industry. Diligence, provided it includes honesty 
purpose, is the sum total uf a student’s virtues: with it he 
i 
tively mischievous, asve roug 
j | under your notice. For the knowledge which you now acquire 
' | will not only be the foundation for future attainments, but 
will cleo bo tho quide to ; and that is a terrible 
: | word, eo terrible that I hope, when hereafter it comes to be 
’ impressed on your minds by the stern realities of experience, 
‘ it will carry with it no vain regrets for the lost opportunities 
: of the past. 
\ ‘* And now, by way of encouragement, let me assure you that 
| be directed may, in te broad: principles, easily mastered, 
oul queapetion. According as you ap it with a willi 
, or un illing mind, so will % be to you agreeable or disagres- 
, able ; and no effort of the teacher can make it otherwise. It 
is for you, therefore, to decide w! er i probation 
tha home far ao Your medial sus ae Con 
cerned, shall be pleasant or painful to you.” 
Dr. Letheby then referred to the progress made in the teach- 
ing m 
years, 
He ne 
study were made use Ol, dic 
which medical science is advancing, inculcating the observance 
of method and system in the labours of students, The value 
the mischief of hypothesis 
; accruing when it is held too firmly—when, in fact, it is raised to 
the dignity of theory, an occurrence very common in medicine. 
Dr, Lathehy entered into an elaborate and examination 
f of the ency of modern science to become more exact in 
‘ relation to disease, illustrating thie part of his lecture by. refer- 
y | ence to the recent theories propounded in re to the contagia 
iticised 
i he body 
} le recog- 
mutual 
those of 
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subtler kind which play within the body—nerve and muscular 
force, for example, or those which give rise to growth, multi- 
ication, and transformation of tissue ; these forces being but 
ifferent modes of action of one and the same agency, the 
modified results being due to the material substratum or me- 
dium through which it acts. This view makes the supposition 
of the existence of special entities for the explanation of phy- 
iological phenomena A reference to recent re- 


unnecessary. 
wing the relation between food and animal force, 


Lastly, Dr. Letheby remarked, in illustration of the general 
tendency of physiological pursuits, “that great 
ing made to determine the constitution as well as the com- 


acid, water, and ammonia, them- 
ves ; in fact, of the three great classes of alimentary sub- 
the production of the i is quite within his 

reach ; the saccharine is almost within it ; but the albuminous 
is sti He has thus proved that the dogma of a vital 
i so long over men’s minds, has no 

host cf organic compounds can be made arti- 


initiate them toa much larger extent ; for by subjecting or- 
i chemical transformations to those 


i transformation po 
molecules, from which the elements of water 
nated—in other words, that they are composed of the residues 
of other molecules,—the chemist has been able, not only to 
classify them into certain definite groups, but he has also 
able to construct them after the fashion of 
in has been 
a fatty 


our mountain ranges 
emerged from the bed of the ocean ; by which the gold 
ine, hase 


that faith which comes in the train of early scepticism will 
finally rest upon an immovable foundation. ......... Credulity, 
on the contrary, is a disease of feeble intellect and ill- 
minds. Believing everything and investigating nothing, the 
mind accumulates errors till its overgrown faith o’ermasters 
its a facility of belief may in some 
cases claim sympathy even of philosophy ; but when it 
the strict demande of inductive woth, and plants 
imagination at the door of the temple of science, it cannot be 
**Be hopeful then, gentlemen, and fear not to scan the 
infinite ; for by enlarging the boundaries of knowledge we are 
t nearer and nearer to the allwise and omnipoteat Being 
who is the author and ruler of all things ; and, failing to com- 


His work, through the feebleness of i let 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 
DR. BROADBENT’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Tuz lecturer, after referring to the fact that he was the 
first of the second generation of St. Mary's Hospital to occupy 
the position in which he stood, and speaking of the high 
degree of estimation to which the hospital and school had 
been raised by those who, sixteen years before, had come 
together to form the staff, mentioning, among other things, 
the recent elevation of Dr. Alderson to the office of President 
of the College of Physicians, proceeded to address the students. 
One of themselves, almost his sole ambition would be to say 
something which might be useful to them,—to draw from his 
brief experience some indication which might guide them, or to 
place before them some motive which might influence them. 

ae snes they were about to enter he de- 
as 


reputati 
satisfaction, 


He 
ef 


if 


! 


more general cultivation of science ; referring also to 
. To any whose convictions might be shallow, he recom- 
the purusal of the homeopathic medicel periodical for 


4 
searches, sho 
and the consumption of hydro-carbonaceous matter and wor 4 
ition of the fluids and tissues of the living body, for there q 
common affinities of matter are controlled by the living cell. 1 
...... The chemist has hope that he will penetrate the mystery r 
of the vegetable processes of reduction, and has been able to j 
uce a | number of organic compounds from carbonic j 
4 
them with regard tothe processss.f oxyilation, which | 4 
characterise the functions of animals, he has been able to i 
| { 
th has produced a multitude of secondary 
d ising the fact that all secondary products of "4 
inasmuch as on the welldoing of the stude , 
| as teachers, and much of their inward 
| depend ; to the students, inasmuch as the duration ; 
| racter of their association with the lecturers, and th a 
| life at which it took place, would render the influen J 
| latter upon their intellectual character both powe , 
patting together the residues of acetic acid and methylamine. | lasting. He pointed these remarks by an allusion to 3 
ippuric acid, from the residues of benzoic acid and glycosine. | called ‘‘ Sibson fever,” which they were liable to co f 
Taurine, which is a constituent of bile, from the residues of | wards, and which, when the acute stage had passed, would ik 
isethionic acid and ammonia. Urea, from the residues of | leave its effects in an entire modification of the mental consti- 1 
won hieved, Dr. Be the infl and therefore the responsi 
n is way ‘organic istry achi ’ as Dr. it great as influence, ity, 1 
pulled to pieces, and the pieces themselves it ow forth in some sort 
into natural series and groups of associated bodies.’ It their career in life, though not with absolute certitude ; for q 
also effected synthetical processes, and has built up organic and 
cempounds from mineral elements ; and its are that the | have different value and in the battle of life. 
entire processes of organic nature, short of ing tissue, will | He showed that the teachers, though directly ible 
ere long be seen and imitated. Presumptuous man, it may | only for the professional training, and not for 
be thought, are you not striving for the impossible? In these | character, of the students, could not be indifferent 
ee ee eee ee upon | the case of a medical man, personal honour and m 
y ground? Can the finite measure the depths of the in- | tude should form the basis of all other qualifi | 
finite? Already we have done so. ‘The being of a day haz | man and the profession could not be F 
pierced backwards into primeval time, deciphering its subter- 
ranean monuments, and inditing its chronicles of countless ages. is justified, or rather compelled, him 
In the rugged crust and shattered pavement of our globe he | against the dangers to which they were exposed, 
has detected those gigantic forces by which our seas and con- | chiefly by directing their attention upon themselves ; &§ 
tinen consisting, not merely of the temptations of large 
have } Pat in the dis ng only an 
and off -ursui 
thrown in ne hands of man, as materials Of civilisation ; idea, he sk } 
and by which mighty cycles of animal and vegetable life have | be supposed to be present to the minds of you +} 
been embalmed and entombed. ............ He has ascended the | entering a endieel school, and hinted briefl i 
prey Sem tery of physical research has reached the | quences of a career of dissipation. On the indolent a 
visi of tho univeren, and has sensed with engle | that net their own and reputation clone depended on 
eye the mighty creations in the bosom of He has | the next few years, but the lives and health of their fellow- ; 
smaghel tabelinetaaily over the wnebaien of cidesenl eystene, men. Years hence they might stand at the bedside of one for 
and has a the a — in a chariot which | whose life they would willingly lay down their own ‘- their \ 
cannot be overturned. ......... Ideas like these, when first acting rightly and ly that life might hang, right £ 
sented to a mind thirsting dor knowledge, are apt,’ says Sir on 
equilibrium, and unsettle its convictions. this be the | He further described the present as a time full of inconve- 4 
mental condition of any one of you, be not alarmed for its | niences for’a half-educated medical man, on account of the . 
results ; for this species of scepticism is the infant condition of ; 
There can be no convic- + 
tions where there have been no perplexities and doubts ; and | 


= 
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atime. He described the 


life, furnished 

character, he invited the work with him the 
profession, not ing it i with other essions, 
give on ition ; 
but if it were worthy of them as men, if it commanded their 
—— and offered employment for their intellectual powers; 

he showed that it gave scope for the widest benevolence, 
and work for the highest intellect. 

The lecturer then proceeded to sketch the 
the two stages 


course of 
into which it is 


anatom } ied p oe as well as practi- 


part; and this not merely in the case of organs like the brain 
and heart, but throughout the body. The word-knowledge 
obtained only from books should be called ‘‘anatology,” not 
anatomy, which implied the use of the 

i did not take the hold it ought to have on the 


ignorance of the subj Note-taking strongly recom- 


One book in each subject should be thoroughly mastered, after 
which others might be read, and the new information would 
blend wi acquired, like woof 


5 


m was the secret of economical 
and also an excellent mental discipline. 
a day’s work was indicated. Proceeding 
he second stage, pathology and therapeutics, 
attendance on lectures, 
i practice ysicians and surgeons in the 
ital, and by individual cab Geuets, the last intro- 
ing first of the 


i 


apparent d cies would dis- 
might diverse i 
in an organism so complex as the human frame same 
i in various ways. A set of inflexible 
agreeable to some, but theirs was 
mere ication of some dogma. 

congratu on the time at which 

entering the profession, for though there was not m 
boast of in the state of therapeu period of progress 
been inau Therapeutics must necessarily be the 


i 


rE 


portant part of a medical 
training—the training given to themselves by the students in 
the wards, —it was to be 
the teachers would most like to pressure on them they 
most easily eluded it; and though students were more alive 
to the im of this part of their education, it was still 
much And yet they could not fail to see that neglect 
here i all their previous work. It would take years 


loss of the last few months of 
student-days. 


mere history of opinions—a pi 
first cases would, it is true, be y and Senheeanaedie 


which of 
work, might to himself—whatever work they had to do, 
to do it well ; and his ing observations as to the spirit 
in which they should enter on the practice of their profession 
would have an application equally general. 

would enter a household at all times and seasons. 


ter are bared; the real man stands before us in his true 
dimensions. And what noble self-albmegation do we sometimes 
see, and what hideous selfishness! What unsuspected qualities 
of mind and heart come out, and how many apparent virtues 
of character are found to be fictitious! To few is 
it given to see as we do human nature in its majesty and in its 
meanness. 


‘* What attitude of mind then becomes us who are thus privi- | 
Is it not that 
humility and charity? We, of all others, should know 
ourselves, and knowing ourselves we shall feel that in us there 
dwells all too little of what is exalted, all too much of what is 


‘When you see info a man you 
through do 
result of a organisation or of unpropitions circumstances. 
Cherish always, then, a reverence for man as man, however 

we are called to stand look on ; and the ap; of 

is impressive even when the mind is irium or 
obscured by coma, still more when it is awake and clear. One 


them array him in 


last 
‘to-morrow.’ One takes what is to him the first ‘leap in the 
dark’ without quailing, another with a 
for others happi it is no unknown bourne to 
looked-for haven of and joy. 
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: EE professors of this faith as great in| In case-taking the first ¢ was system—more 
wordy controversy, but when they took to relating cases, a | here than in one this would be found indicated: 
spectacle for gods and men. in the instructions drawn up for the clinical clerks. They must 
After showing that the entry at a medical school, as a new | cultivate exactness in observation and precision in description, 
| and distinguish always between an observation and an infer- 
ence ; letting their cases be faithful records of phenomena, not 
perhaps crude in aspect, but acquire 
facility of a master. 

They should always form an independent diagnosis, and 

y divided. Physiology he described as the very pivot | write it down, especially where there would be an opportunity 

of a medical education, not merely because the healthy state | of testing its correctness by a post-mortem examination, Un- 
must be taken as a standard, but because morbid processes are | less committed to writing, it would be easy ——— them- 

only modifications of normal actions. He recommended that | selves that their diagnosis had been correct it had only 

been indefinite. 

: After referring to the thermometer and sphygmograph (the 
‘* instruments of precision” of medicine), 
of the points upon which he had not time to enter at length, 

the lectarer sail that in his address he had endeavoured, not 
to set before them an unattainable ideal, but to give advice. 
arrive at the details of preparation and properties, sin 
required at every step of physiological investigation, and led 
up to the very portal of the mystery of life. en anxiety overthrown caution, or gratitude over- 
As to attend- | flown reticence, its inner life would be exposed to their view, 
ance on lectures, ideas as to an excessive pra seals net and in many — they would become the oe ies of 
amr ee neh particular courses. Their office in medical | secrets involving the honour and happiness of individuals and 
ig was rather to inform the judgment than to store the | families. No one would be so base as to use these for his own. 
mem and students should not sit down to them in utter . But, further, peculiar delicacy was required of them. 
| the e ient, i revelati 
| Even = small matters Tp under other — 
might thought ject of harmless gossip must be re- 
as under anal of confession. 

“* Again, we come into relation with our fellow-man in his 
| hour of weakness. Disarmed by personal suffering or domestic 
| affliction, he lies defenceless under our eyes ; the smaller aims 
| and obj whieh give colour to his outward life are sub+ 
tke passions which inspire his 

. | daily actions are in abeyance ; the d strata of the charac- 
p 
duct 
" that the different treatment the students would see carried | 
| of 
mund, lead to discouragement or to scepticism ; but with in- | 
| 
mean. We shall be ready to see moral greatness wherever it 

7 exists, and give it our homage and admiration ; and we shall 

L look on littleness with pity, not with contempt. I think itis 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of our own profession, who says: 

achievement of scientific medicine ; for as phy- 

y siology could only advance as chemistry led, and pathology 

must follow physiology, so therapeutics could only aspire to a 
scientific position when not only morbid anatomy but morbid 
3 processes were well understood. This stage had been reached, 
and now chemistry and experiment were not only finding new 
remedies, but showing how old ones acted, and bringing spe- 
cifies down to a place in rational medicine. There ed 
always be some relation between the organism and the sub- 
stance administered, on which the effect depended ; the general | man_meets death in the spirit of the old warrior, who b 
establishment of this relation would be an epoch in therapeutics. | Fn 
| eyes. Another so fears his approach that, when his hand is 
on every limb, and his mark on every feature, he dare not: 
ghtly egarded by us becau 
q more than once repeated? Shall it be said truly of us that 


of wood he must lay down before he drops off ; 
healthy action of every leaf that the 

mmetry of the trunk are maintained. 
we all, in the autumn of 
earned by an upright and honourable career ; ma 


DR. SPENCER COBBOLD’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
MenTat and moral culture, in its relations to the education 
of gentlemen entering the liberal professions, formed the sub- 
ject of Dr. Cobbold’s inaugural address, and it was not until 
near its close that the author made the following more exclu- 
‘sively practical remarks :— 
‘*Gentlemen, —Let us now turn our thoughts to the 
‘That is the place for yet higher teachings than the lecture- 
‘room. I speak no more than simple truth when I aver that I 
never pass through the open and airy corridors of this institu- 
tion without a rising sentiment akin to that of reverence. No 
of 
minds entertain for the dwelling of the sick. I 
_know yon share this feeling with me. It is not to be ex 


let your attitud 


trifling concessions in the interest of the afilicted. lesser 
actions of a loving heart seldom escape the observation of the 
sorrow-stricken child of misfortune ; and never can dis- 
play themselves with greater power than when reflected in the 
‘manly bearing, open countenance, quiet manner, and kind 
words of the surgeon or physician. Think not then slightingly 
of these little attentions. The firm and easy tread; the absence 
of all haste; an open deportment, and the un- 
these indications, and many more besides, 

. ing even to the consideration of a flower placed on the 
mean import, ani ey are such as were long ago ivel 


wards 
better 


and unerringly described as ‘ of cold 
in nowise lose their reward.’ mah 


bat 


ly enforced. 
Kindly receive an illustration of my meaning. In the 


some anxiety 


by gained 

, even the bold, unblushing quack is self- 

reliant ; and that, too, without ever having received so much 
homeopathic icle of hospital instruction. Such a 


neglect of clinical instruction, you have voluntarily 
of powers whose exercise might bave sa 


silently rebuke - 

portant issues may depend upon a si y's absence from 

init. to 


upon it, the y countenance of a medical practitioner 
not a desirable object for anyone to conte: ; yet, even 
that were better than the sight of a brazen- 

self-satisfied, empty-headed, swaggering, ignorant 

doubtful qualification. 


. Their quality is of the hi 
are by no means scanty eir qu is oy 


and not to be estimated merely by 


triumphantly point to id instances of good accomplished 
by the large-hearted gifts of a few of their number, it must 
be borne in mind that recent commercial trensactions have 
led to the ruin and misery of thousands. All of us are cheered 


by the performances of a Burdett Coutts or of a 
George Peabody, yet we are none the less assured of the worth 
of less conspicuous deeds of charity. Anyone contributing, 
by purse or otherwise, to the support of our large metropolitan 
hospitals is entitled to a share of the esteem and affection of 
all great and good people. It may not be yours to contribute 
largely to the support of hospitals or to the advance of medical 
science ; but, come what may, let the un ing eloquence of 
a life well spent redound to the credit of those who watched 
over your early years ; let it testify to the and man- 
liness of character acquired at public schools; let it reflect 
something of the mind and know! of the college teachers 
and hospital staff who have instructed you ; let it promote the 


of your ional duties of parati ity and 


honour of the profession which has sustained you ; let it afford 
evidence as to your own individual happiness ; lastly, 
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h pain and death, and insensible to suffering | may highest ' 
iar—yes! Insensible—no! We must malities of 
perturbed and calm in the presence even uf | discret t. But of i 
but it need not be that sympathy is extin- | what value 145k. are these last ha principles if their ex- Fi 
If death is in our experience an everyday 4 
therefore forget that to the dying man, ; 
ing pulse we tell, it is the supreme moment when, | ° 
bf ties close woven round the heart ; though we ure, 20 Goubt, may desire to do his t. tus - 
and register the phenomena of dissolution, we i = may perish, pably from his want 4 
knowledge of the proper mode of treatment. Nay more ; ‘the a 
ive, then, sympathy with suffering, and tender- 
ess, and never steel your hearts against the | shall be eet Meee ee 
iment of awe. a What a chastening estimate q 
men, we owe it to our profession to contribute, instances afford us of the amount of discernment fre- I 
ies, to the common stock of knowledge. The | quently exercised by our so-called intelligent public. To the 4 
e we have ed up bighly-gifted physician wach exhibitions are humuliting inthe 
p by the who have passed by the | extreme. In such a case as that I have just described the i 
the dimensicns of Our | ignorant and unlawful practitioner finally goes his way with- 
indistinguishable on the heap, but, so it be our | out one solitary pang. He i even grat and stimulated to 4 
s add it, But it not be thus with you, 
ves on a stately tree. We cannot all be differ- np © our honourable feelings and educational antece- 5 
»wer and fruit, but each of us is responsible for ts, whatever their deficiencies, have at least ensured a q 
PW tl | healthier tone. Hereafter, if you should find that, by your oO 
life 
of a tellow-creature, you would, | am sure, in calm moments : 
of dut discharged ; 
may our work then, near its end, of | . 
its teachings. What goes on there affords a lesson for the q 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. heart as well ashead. In after-life, it is true, you may meet } 
with cases altogether unlike those which have occurred within 4 
the limits of your hospital experiences ; but then, should they ; 
| chide yourselves. I, for one, have great faith in the joyous bi 
look and the elastic tread of a conscientious man. 7 a 
** Finally, gentlemen, if the ordimary necessities of circum- 
| have induced you to embark in the medical profession, by ah 
means adhere ae your choice. The sources of pleasure and ss 
satisfaction to be derived from moderate success in this — Wi 
your 
| favour. e choicest joys that you will experience in the i 
exercise of your vocation are such as spring from a sense of 4 
course, that the associations Of the board and waiting rooms | actual good done, intensified betimes by the grateful looks of 8 
should awaken this regard ; but the moment you ‘enter the | those you have benefited. These rewards will stand by you 4 
i eee: peak the prevailing elementsof your | to the end of the chapter; and, probably, as the last leaves of gy 
nature. Be not unwilling to make even apparen life’s volume are being overturned, some thank-utterances of 4 
| the past will relieve your then present sorrow. It sor a 
| however, at such an ond that the withering influences f 
time shall have weakened your powers of reflection ; yet, at hi 
| all events, the record of usefulness will be none the less secure, —_— 
, | and it will long outlive the ephemeral repute of the mere suc- P 
It may be a fine thing to accumulate 
| wealth ; but the reputation of a Croesus will not compare with zm 
| that of the illustrious Jenner. If the men of commerce can 
a 
aim, at the risk of uttering some sentiments which have 4 
had their counterpart in the eminently practical discourses of fy 
my predecessors, let me press upon your notice another essen- q 
tial t. It has reference to work done in the wards. If, in { 
‘paupecien studies, you must have your ‘hobby,’ I advise a 
you to concentrate your best on the subject-matter | 
‘conveyed by clinical teaching. Ido not urge this from the i 
lower points of view which commonly—and v 
only in a subsidiary sense—animate the 
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in some sen of the 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR. SOLLY, F.RB.S. 


“ Azour forty years ago, my young friends, I commenced the 
study of my profession in this time-honoured school of St. 
. Thomas's Hospital; and though so many years have rolled over 
_ my head since I commenced my professional journey, time has 
not effaced the feelings of that day. I began that journey with 
. high hopes and lofty aspirations. Some have been crushed, some 
crumbled into dust, some faded away, some realised; but with 
all this I would if I could relive this portion of my life, and start 
again with hopefulness in the same career. As travellers into 
this new country, you will not, I am sure, despise the advice of 
' an old guide. I walked this path with joy, but now look back 
| with regret that my time had not been better spent, and that 
many golden opportunities of reaping sound fruit have been lost 
for ever. I have likened you to travellers, but this is too tame 
asimile. Are you not, rather, warriors buckling on your armour 
to fight a noble fight for professional existence! Do not deceive 
yourselves : he who enters the medical profession must be pre- 
for a firm and uninterrupted struggle for existence. 
wing once enlisted, you are no longer your own master. You 
have undertaken duties far higher than any accepted by mortal 
man, excepting perhaps those of the minister of religion. 
truth, then, may I say— 
; “© A sacred burthen is the life ye bear. 
Look on it, lift it, bear it so! ; 
ap, walk beueath it steaifastly ; 
Fail pot for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
‘ Yous i warriors, set forth this day! 
. Ob! what a solemn truth is this— 
, A sacred burthen is the life ye bear !’ 
Life is not a toy given to amuse us. It is not a treasure to be 
spent in self gratification—it is a burden to be borne solemnly 
_ and steadfastly. If this is a truth applicable to all humanity, 
how fearfully true it is when applied to the young pilgrim 
_in the land of medicine! It insists, and insists truly, that 
as human beings we are responsible to our Creator for the 
_ way in which we utilize the privilege. ‘Our life is as a shadow, 
: it soon passeth away.’ To prolong this short life is the 
_ object of the science which you have come here this day to study. 
The Creator has to a certain extent permitted us to hold in our 
of life and death, to loose or bind. We cannot 
: as the first and great Physician did ; but we are en- 
dowed, under divine Provideuce, with the God-like power of pre- 
serving it. Well might the greatest of modern poets say— 
we Oh it ia fearful thing 


ing forth in blood— 
I have seen it ou the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swollen, convulsive motion— 
I have seen it on the head 
Of sin, delirious with its dread.’ 
_ No one who has witnessed death will not acknowledge the truth 
is vivid picture, and no medical man can deny that the pain 
such a scene is fearfully heightened if he is conscious that that 
_ flight has been caused by his ignorance or neglect, and if he is 
pelled to exclaim inwardly in the agony of his soul, ‘ Oh, if I 
had only done my duty when I was a t, this death — 


my young friends, that 
Every conscien- 


profession, to the 

best of my belief, has accorded to us.’ We are all fallible, and 
the best of us are poor erring mortals; but some do their 
work as students—and we are all students, or ought to be— 
earnestly, zealously, and truthfully. Let us then consider this 
responsibili:y, and ‘the way we are most likely to be able to 
perform these duties in accordance with our high aspirations. 
Again, I must repeat that the man who practises the profes- 
sion of medicine and surgery honestly and skilfully is a noble 
being. The object of our meeting to-day is to encourage the 
ng student to devote himself heart and soul to this God- 

@ profession, When we first commence our studies we are, 

I fear, most of us thoughtless, giddy, self-indulgent creatures. 
When we conclude our studies at the hospital, and launch our 
bark upon the troubled sea of actual professional life, we ought 


to be serious, thoughtful, and instructed men. A few short 
years ought to see this change in you. In these few short 
years, how is it to be accomplished ?” 

Mr. Solly then proceeded to point out that geo 
of anatomy and physi was the foundation of a 
practice, and eulogised in the highest terms the labour and scien- 
tific attainments of Mr. Rainey. He especially drew attention 
to the fact that, in the study of physiology, the amplest proof 
was afforded of design and contrivance emanating from omni- 
science. That it should go hand-in-hand with the cultivation of 
a habit of reasoning on facts that present themselves, without 
which the widest field of observation, rich in medical pheno- 
mena, will be utter useless, Mr. Solly then referred to the 
subjects of chemistry, pathology, materia medica (observing en 
passant that the man who ridiculed the power of medicines did 
so because he was i t how to use them), pointing out how 
best they might be studied. The light in which operations were 
to be ed—as noble acts when carefully considered, 
judiciously contrived, and skilfully performed. Then he passed 
to the knowledge to be acquired, and the time to be spent in 
the dissecting-room. 

**T cannot conclude this imperfect introd address with- 
out few words regarding the future of St. Thomas's. 
Behind me you see a drawing of the building of St. Thomas's 
Hospital as it is to be. You cannot fail to observe its 
noble elevation; its internal arrangements are as 
as the ingenuity of collective wisdom can make it. The 
contract for the superstructure has been let, and it is pro- 
vided in the contract that the two pavilions next the centre 
with the offices and out-patients’ departments, the 
centre block, containing chapel and resident medical officers’ apart- 
ments, and the school Suild: are to be completed by Michael- 
mas, 1869, and the remainder by Lady-day, 1870. I feel therefore 
confident, considering the energy of our excellent treasurer, the 
zeal and ability of our architect, and the good faith of our con- 
tractor, that the Introd Lecture for the Session of 1869 
will be delivered in our new Hospital at Stanzate.” 

Mr. Solly concluded by praising the system of nursing in 
operation at St. Thomas's, and by remarking that if the students 
wished ‘‘to attain that excellence which I will give you all the 
credit of wishing to attain, you must attend the dissecting-room, 
the lecturing theatre, the chemical laboratory, and make the 
wards of the hospital your dwelling-place. Works on anatomy, 
physiology, eer medicine, and surgery should be your 
bosom friends, and noble profession of medicine in its most 
extended meaning the only goddess of your idolatry.” 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DR. GRAILY HEWIT?’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

AFTER a cordial welcome to those then entering upon their 
ical studies, and congratulating them upon their choice of 
medicine as a profession, Dr. Hewitt proceeded to give a 
general outline of the course and objects of the study to be 
pursued. The chief part of the address was, however, devoted 
to a consideration of the subject of ‘‘ Treatment of Disease.” 
Was there, it might be asked, any great law, any simple ex- 
pression or proposition, which so far embodied the end and aim 
of medical treatment as to form a safe basis for practice ? Was 
‘“‘ rational” treatment possible, or must they rely upon em- 
irical treatment ? The stady of the phenomena and laws of 
ife could alone give the basis they required. However, all 

we know of the nature and essence of life itself, and physio! 

on the fulfilment of certain well-defined conditions—food, 
light, air,—these were indispensables. Failing these, disease 
and death took possession. Chemistry relentlessly stepped in 
and distributed to their pristine elements those beautifully 
original fabrics which peopled the world. Chemistry, for a 
time the slave of the body, finally became the master. They 
could not imitate the wonderful of growth resg 4 

they could not manufacture a single drop of blood ; but 
incessant h created incessant demand for new material : 
to sustain the vital actions food was required. Here, mo 

began the work of the physician, Disease might be prod 
in many ways, and was often the result of injuries, but in the 
— majority of cases it was distinctly with 

eran, 


connected 
gement of those by which the new material was 


a priated by the body to its own uses, or to deficient sup- 
plies of the material iteelf The whole body was in a constant 
state of change; the individual of to-day had not the same 


| 
| 
_Picture is overdrawn or too highly _ 
tious medical man who has arrived at my time of life wi 
allow the truth of it, and happy is he who can say, when he | 
closes the eye of his patient, ‘I have done my duty, and used 
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some years since. The body must indeed 
from deleterious influences, from injury, from 
one enemies to 


ition that many diseases owe their origin 

of food fe not novel ; 
recognise it as a fundamental principle in the treatment of 
disease that food is the most powerful of remedies? Is not 
this the principle of which we are in search? We wish to 
avert death. expel the disease from the body is a laudable 
object indeed, but still not the first. We must save the body, 
at all costs, from death. Let us not imitate the medical en- 
thusiast who in curing the disease the patient, and 
could only exclaim, ‘‘ I] est mort guéri.” 

The best prescription will be useless if the life be not sup- 
ported by food. 

To give the nutri it, as it may be termed, its 

en humanity owe to surgery! But the dexterit “<4 
the s will not avail if the strength and vitality 

ient be not The 

in order ; but the sunken rock towards which the vessel 
is rapidly drifting, and which threatens the whole fabric with 
destruction, we must af all coste keep cleer of that. Again, 
in the obstetric t, where manipulative skill is often 
eminently diseases are encountered w rome 
fatal tendency in only to be averted by free and li - 4 
ministration of nourishment. Nor is it intended for one 
They enable we torclice the assistance we derive from drugs. 
toalleviate suffering, sometimes 
to cure disease. The scepticism which has of late 
eed dete in drugs is, thanks to the 
of medical inquiry, now in its turn giving 

Farther progres of medical of the 


re 


baths, 
unquestionably powerful effect, but they are still 

because ey promote y nutrition. They facili- 


owing to increased attention i 
attached to good ni 
fessional opinion is to be regarded, ind 


fhe im 
the gro 


Consumption in its f 
m in many forms ises 

be connected in the main with want of food. What has 
treatment arr confidently to 
expect that, i disease might be 

altogether. 


ir own ideas on the bringing-up of children, but doubtless, 
in the future, one great function of our profession will be more 
i i which consists in 


| 


curative 
are 


there is yet much for it to do. But a yet wider field for 
work appears to lie open to medical art in the regulation and 
adaptation of food, with the object of effecting radical and 
curative changes in the diseased tissues of the body. Medicine 
does not end here ; this is but the basis and foundation 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE BY MR, TEEVAN. 


Tue lecturer commenced by welcoming back the old students 
and giving them some advice. He then addressed himself to 
the young students, and said he trusted they had entered the 
profession from that best of all motives—because it seemed to 
them to be the one in which they would be best able to do their 
duty, and earn an honourable competence in that position in 
which it had pleased God to place them. He then referred to 
the disadvantages under which the medical profession laboured 
when contrasted with the sister professions. ‘‘ But there is no 
profession in which a man of ordinary intellect and industry is 
so sure of gaining a moderate competency. Instances of failure, 
apart from ye oper causes, are almost unknown. 
eae infin 


single misgiving to cloud “naked its good is amepel. 

and indivisible. We know o difference of race or religi 
and hence, in whatever clime our lot may be cast, we can 
minister equally to all men. 

“‘ And now, gentlemen, having entered the pat 
chosen, what is the motive which is to induce 


minded, but whose actions are all 


, we cannot 
nm he had no more worlds to conquer. The 
» his ambition had come to that 


} Napoleon ended his days caged up on a 
is but the record of the exaltation 


= 


q 
gives us an indication as to what may be effected, 
| though more slowly, in producing curative changes in the dis- ; 
nel of the body later on in life. So long as life laste J 
it is supplied be good, and fit, and sufficient, disease must | Soametiaee toate something. Physical diagnosis, which 4 
T senniier fom & | has of late years attained so great a degree of perfection, will 4 
| in future aid us materially in observing and appreciating the q 
progress of these remedial changes 
An earnest exhortation to a single-minded performance of ‘ 
| duty, to the maintenance of self-respect, self-reliance, and ' 
self-control, as essential to success in life, concluded the : 
address, 
and effect of drugs on xe economy, trom whic e | 
results may be anticipated. 1 
2 on, 
The tendency to death is, with some few i by way | 
of exhaustion. The natural forces are aaiipeanniieel : | 
another step downwards, and life is gone. The mechanism of ‘] 
the body being intact, the restorative power of food is great ¥ 
to an almost incredible extent. When, as often happens, nature | your powers to the utmost, and what principle will regulate M 
calls for food, the indication is plain enough ; but when appe- | you in your dealings with those who, like you, are running the 
tite is gone, consciousness well-nigh extinct, a knowledge of one 
through life? There are two motives which 
since within consthing whl it may | will generally urge men onwards in the race, and eventually a 
ily take up, and which the body may, with what little . en become great j 
power is left to it, convert into new force,—to do this at the , who are humble- aq 
right moment, and in the right way, is often an exercise of the y a deep sense of a 
highest skill. The body is thus enabled to retain, though it | duty, had themselves unexpectedly on the pinnacle of fame. f 
may be only for a time, its hold on life. These considerations, | Gentlemen, if you would study your own happiness and that 5 
in fact, lead us to attach so much importance to skilled | of your fellow-creatures, duty, and not ambition, must be the q 
nursing. The greater success of medical treatment of late | watchword of — through life. It is better for every 
this par- | man to be happy than fortunate. You well know that 
g by those | when Croesus was at the zenith of his power he thought him- ‘ 
eed, as in- the happiest man on earth and interrogating Solon to that 
wing trust in the curative power of food ; | effect, was disconcerted at his mag Of * Till the closing scene of j 
or the regular and skilful administration of food is one of the | life, 0 Croesus, call no man happy, but only fortunate ; for _— 
ay the gods have cast passing gleam of sunshine, end 
wn them uprooted on the earth ;) and you remember how, ; 
Creesus was captured by Cyrus, and cast on the burning f 
Solon. If we take Solon’s mea- ¥ 
q 
at time that material is required in great 
Disastrous results must sooner or later follow i pn. We cannot say that the in- ; 
iod of rapid growth, food is insufficient. is calculated to improve the ‘ 
but we know for a surety that H 
purifies his kind.” 
that they must for ever remain 
D url ley work to keep up the know- is 
ical periods of human life. Further, the must make themselves ac- 
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with the fresh additions that are being almost 
made toscience. “If men contented themselves 


wal 


“* Animus audax, subdolus, varius.’ ” 
“Mr. Teevan then went very fully into the special points of a 
_ medical student’s education, and strongly advi them to 
spend their long vacations abroad in order to make themselves 
acquainted with the various forms of human character, and to 
observe the influence, whether for or for evil, which dif- 
ferent systems had over men’s minds. ‘Travelling is a duty 
which you owe to the great family of the human race, and for 
a man not to make himself acquainted with the various races 
‘is almost as unkind and ungenerous as for a man not to know 
“the members of his own family. Besides, too, it is not well 
. for you to exclaim, as simple Tityrus did, 
“© Urbem, quam dieunt !omam, Melibee, putavi 
. but it is, indeed, well that you should be able to say,— 
“*The world is my home, and every man my brother.’” 
h on i of the 
quemniwe their =. ember it is a true saying 
: all the great prizes in life fall to the second-rate men. It 
often happens that brilliant intellects have either not got the 
‘stamina necessary to carry them through life, or else that they 
injure the little they have by their mode of life. For success 
“in life it is necessary for a man to have a good constitution, to 
_ enjoy health, to have common sense, but only very moderate 


abilities. Therefore, see that you treat well your best 


your physical power.” 
After coins, ot wl remarks the lecturer thus concluded : 
~“*To you who are about to commence the hattle of life it would 
almost seem superfluous for me to urge on you continued per- 
severance, for you belong to a race aur aumanie whose 
_.suecess has been its remarkable pluck and tenacity of purpose. 
. Remember that the man who cannot take a defeat is not tit to 
‘win a vietory ; and do you keep always before you those words 
which I have seen engraved on a foreign tombstone, but of 
which I can only give you a feeble translation: ‘The reverse 
of the hour is forgotten, but the glory of a lifetime endures for 
ever.’ success ber that it in your 
Fy to co it, for i iti 
power Pa disposition 
**And now, gentlemen, let me say that although the end 
and aim of your profession is to minister to the ills of suffering 
humanity, yet do not forget the influence for good which it 
ought also to have on you. Rightly used it is capable of con- 
ferring on you much improvement of mind and body. But far 
vabove the acquisition of all human knowledge are in 
man’s breast things infinitely more precious—there are noble 
, qualities:to be tested, virtues to be tried, great feelings to be 
. evoked, and hallowed thonghts to be cherished. Cultivate, 
‘then, all those means which tend to ennoble man, and eularge 
those better feelings of his heart, without which he were a vain 
conceit, and his path in life a stumbling-block.” 


Quexetr Microscopicat Civs.—The monthly 

; ing was held at University College on Friday evening, 
the ult.; Mr. Arthur E. Durham, president, in the chair. 
‘Mr. Slade read a paper ‘‘ On Snail’s Teeth,” in which he de- 
~seribed those organs of mollusca known as the tongue or palate, 
- consisting of a long and narrow strip of membrane, on which 
- are arranged, in various patterns, successive series of strong re- 
curved teeth, by the rasping action of which the animal is 

-enabled to obtain its food. By this means the carnivorous 
mollusea bore through the shells of the animals on which 

“they prey. The number, arrangement, and shape of these 
teeth afford to naturalists a means of determining species. 

"Dr. Maddox exhibited a collection of beautifully executed 


Savage many of the objects 
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oma 
CASE OF SIMULATED ANEURISM ; 


LIGATURE OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC ARTERY ; ABNORMAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE FEMORAL BLOODVESSELS ; CYST 
UNDER THEM ; UNSUSPECTED FRACTURE OF THE NECK 
OF THE THIGH-BOYE; DEATH. 


By THOMAS NUNNELEY, FRCSE, 
SURGEON TO THE GENERAL INFIRMARY AT LEEDS. 
(Concluded from page 391.) 

Autopsy, twenty-eight hours after death.—The body was not 
decomposed, nor was the abdomen distended. The wound was 
not at all healed. On opening the peritoneum all was found 
to be natural within it ; there was no effusion, and neither it 
nor the intestines were in any way abnormal; it had not 
been opened nor detached from the iliacus muscle more than 
just sufficient for the placing of the ligature. The thread had 
been well placed, and was quite fast upon the artery ; nothing 
but the vessel had been included within the knot, and there 
was no separation of the vessels from each other or from their 
sheath. The vein was natural, open throughout, and con- 
tained some blood. There was a firm coagulum in the artery, 
from near its separation from the internal iliac vessel down to 
the ligature, just below which the epigastric artery was given 
off ; this was filled with a solid coagulum. Then the external 
iliac bulged out considerably, and gave off the circumflex ilii 
vessel, of more than double its natural size, and, a little below 
the level of Poupart’s li t, divided into two vessels of 

equal size, both branches bei large as an i 
artery ; these ran close to each other 
of three inches. 


and then 

there were two veins of nearly equal size, which passed parallel 

with the two arteries; indeed, the outer one passed between 
artery. 


a closed sac, and had no connexion with the hip-joint. Its 
fibrous walls were lined with an imperfectly -formed, smooth 
tn 
containing a 
interior very closely resembled an old tu 
cavity. 
The hip-joint ‘was unusuall 
little of the same Kind of fet 


its 


the bone. The ligament 


} _ the. knowledge handed down to them there would be no pro- 
‘try.and a. something to the great storehouse of knowledge. 
; -..Be it your lot, gentlemen, not enly to maintain unim- 
or that which we are about to deliver to you, but do you 
it down better than you found it.” 
___ He then pointed out to them that duty must be their guide 
4 ‘through life. ‘‘ Actuated by a sense of duty, your relations 
; with your fellow-men will be distinguished by a noble, bold, 
o and straightforward policy, and you will never be tormented 
the path of a dark tortuous policy, might often 
f be described as 
plug on the distal side of the ligature. The inner of these two 
friend— vessels gave off no branch ; it represented the femoral. The 
een | Outer one was the profunda; it gave off a very small branch, 
end then, two « kil lowerdown, 
£ | which at once subdivided; immediately afterwards a con- 
r | siderable branch was given off. These represented the cir- 
2 | cumflex arteries. Like the arteries, there were two veins: a 
| a fulness and hardness under the vessels in the situation of ; 
i | supposed aneurism, which, on being dissected, proved to be 
4 | cnt about hel? ene 
| it pushed aor ing tat in layer of a few fibres of the 
—— musele. Its walls were dense, fibrous, and strong. 
n its walls were imbedded irregular portions of bone. It was 
i | wound on the fourth day after the operation, and which ; 
= | up on the iliacus muscle. On opening the capsular ligament, 
same kind of matter, with dark carbonaceous particles, but 
} not to the same extent, as in the sac under the arteries, and 
" the interior was stained dark. There was a complete smash 
of the neck of the ss which, indeed, was gone. About 
two-thirds of the h of the bone remained in the acetabulum, 
é | tovwhich it was attached by the ligamentum teres. Both the 
| ing and shining as in health. The inferior broken surface: of 
! | the head was covered by a thick, soft, smooth membrane, and 
| was hollowed out; upon it the shaft of the femur and broken 
i | fragments of the eck dead evidently rested. This membrane 
* | was an exudation of soft lymph, pon | was easily detached frem 
! large irregular fragments of 
q 
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bone which I presume had formed the neck of the femur. The 
lesser trochanter was not broken, and a bursa, where the 


I th 
siderab! 


and more natural ; though 
tion may have been a cause or a consequence of the fracture 


be doubtful. 
found ; but, 
as ifto make the complications of this e i case still 
more so, when the man’s two sons came to remove the q 
asked that the certificate of the cause of death mi 
state it arose from accident, and declared that the illmess of 
waggon) u him while working in t it. it was elici 
from them that they would be entitled, from the Colliers’ 
Union, to a much larger sum of money if death had been occa- 
sioned by an accident while at work than if by mere illness, 


no notice would have been taken of their statement, so totally 

° was it to that of the man himself, had it not been for 
condition of the joint. This induced our house- 

pe tere oe request, but of which I was not i 

been made. 


to 


m 
With the of obtaining some information which would 
throw li on the case, and explain these contradictory state- 
ments, I wrote to Mr. Blackburn, M.R.C.S., of Barnsley, who 
had attended the man prior to his coming to the infirmary; but, 
in order not to bias his mind in any way, I did not give him 
any ion of the case. I merely said I had tied the iliac 
artery for aneurism, and had found the case a very iar and 
unusual one; therefore I should be glad if he state the 
man’s condition when he first saw him, how the illness arose, 
and what he considered he had been suffering from. Mr. 
Blackburn at once kindly acceded to my request by sending 
the following 


“ Barnsley, Dec. 10th, 1866. 
“‘T may state that I was not aware H—— had become a 
patient in the Leeds Infi till I was shown a certificate of the 
cause of his death from the resident assistant medical officer. 
“* Several months ago I was called in to attend him suffering 
from sciatica. I believe at that time something was said about 
his being crushed betwixt two corves in the pit; bat as no 
marks of any local injury were to be seen, the im ion on 
my mind was that if an accident had it had little 
to do with his sciatica, inasmuch as he 
same thing before. He never complained 
the groin, either to myself or to my assistant ; 
was acute pain over the course of the sciatic nerve and over 
the lumbar region. He was confined to his bed more 
some weeks—not able to walk, even with the aid of a i 


enough to make a searching investigation 
he could from the friends; to which the { 


She said : ‘ Twenty-four weeks ago last Saturday, Mr. Jones, _ 


direct violence sufficient to cause the injury. 
igent medical man who first saw him never 


niary benefit ; and it is altogether improbable 
ily would have, knowingly and without 
object, deprived themselves of so important a in disable- 
ment. It is quite probable that he may have received some 
such slight blow as colliers often experience, which may have 
been sufficient to satisfy the conscience of the sons that the tale 
of injury was not an entire fabrication ; but thatis all. And 
as I fear these two sons were amongst those in the Oaks pit at. 
the time of the terrible explosion, there is no means of know- 
ing any more from them of the acei 
ow then, and when, did the fracture take place? Though 
not free from difficulty, of i 
not a the most pro ex tion is that of*the man 
sudden giving way © o a spentameous 
fracture ot it which is quite compatible with his subsequent 
helplessness and pain ; while his previous suffering for some 
days, from a repetition of the ag sciatica (possibly in- 
duced by the blow said to have m received), shows that 
more acute morbid change was goingforward in the bene, by 
which it might have been rendered soft and brittle; so t 
instead of what we sw it to be, in the absenee of 
knowledge of disease of bone —a giving way of the arterial 
coats in the groin,—it was in reality a suddem spontaneous 
smash of the neck of the thigh-bone. In itself; ting would be 
an unusual and interesting occurrence, well worthy of our 
attention ; but when combined, as it was in our patient, with 
a congenital doubling of the number of the large bloodvessels 
of the thigh, with the development of a cyst, whose walls 
were dense and contained irregular i of bone, imme- 
diately under these vessels, and pushing them forwards, it’ 
constituted a case so singular and rare as almost necessarily to 
lead to an erroneous di is. For all the symptems-of 


| 
psoas is attached, was in its usual situation ; so that the sac | and had been two or three days. a pain i 
under the bloodvessels could not be that which at first sight | over him, in his back and in hiship. We ght it was rheu- 
| He walked right up to the time he went to bed. 
inwards on the giving way of the bone. The thigh- | ought to say he hurt himself, so my son says, with a eerve-in : 
perigee sawn throngh for the purpose of removing the the pit, in the early part of the day ; but he worked theday out. b 
parts, so that a more careful examination of theen migh t be He fmped dlls 
the portion of the head which remained in the acetabulum, | pers come home, he had so much pain. then 
and also the broken fragments of the neck, were rather softer | went to and sent for the doctor—that’s you. He would a. 
| not let me tell you, or the puenpetensnenns iat 
| he al would have it it was his old complaint. ; 
His reason for net sayin} 
| hurt himself was that he did not want the pit doctor 
| him, for fear you would not attend him if it was an aceiden 2 
days before he went to bed he walked about, bat he 
appeared lami He stayed in bed two or three weeks, then. a 
and went about with a stick. Jn seven or eight days - } 
he was able to go out by himself to the privy, and after: ~ a 
he was off to Barnsley. We have often given him f 
his bad back. He has been hurt many a time, but. 
called serious. nee pr walk upstairs with a stick.’ A 
have underlined the most parts of her state-— 
H——’s own statement that he 
Yours truly, 4 
BLACKBURN.” 4 
— that the neck of the thigh-bone could | q 
ken by violence in the pit while the man was at j 
| inasmuch as he not only continued at it during ti ul 
| walked to his home, a distance of more than two B | 
| actually resumed his work the two following days. ij 
| not any external mark, which he must bave had 5 
violence at all, but both he and the man himself thought the 4 
| complaint to be sciatica, from which he had been supposed to h| 
| have previously suffered. Besides, coiuminuted fracture of 4 
| the neck of the thigh-bone does not result, as an uncomplicated q 
| injury, from such a cause. Moreover, had the injury been d 
| at all serious, there was every inducement for the man to have i 
said so, because he thereby would have become entitled to t 
j 
ous means were used WILHOUL aly Dement, DUL aller & 
subcutaneous injection of morphia he was much relieved, and ‘ 
ultimately came downstairs. After several injections, repeated | 4 
at intervals, he was able to walk to the , with a stick— 
a distance of two miles. i 
on twenty-two weeks ago is quite new to me; Lasvepdace 
of it before, therefore can throw no —_ upon that subject, ' 
nor can I imagine it coming on at tame, otherwise we j 
should have known about it. 
“I can well imagine the son stating that it had arisen from | " 
an accident, because in that case his mother and her children i 
became recipients of relief from the pit union, and would not (' ; 
be entitled to anything if he had died from natural causes— 
i.e, apart from accident,” &c. “Joun BLackBuRN.” | ve 
On the receipt of this letter, I at once informed Mr. Black- | q 
burn of the particulars of the case, and begged that he would 4 
and learn all 
reply was 
Rr Str,—I am more i ever at the receipt | 7 
too last letter. I went down yesterday morning, nestle ‘d 
the dreadful explosion at the Oaks happened, to see the 
and nature of her husband’s i (she has several of her 
family now lying in the pit), and took down her own words. | 4 
¥ 
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aneurism were while I think we may also say, with 
almost equal confidence, that nearly all the symptoms of com- 
minuted fracture of the neck of the h-bone were absent. 
That the cyst under the blood was in some way or 
other connected with the fractured neck of the bone seems 
and the nature of its con 
am not to say. At first, I 
it it possible that a portion of the bone of the neck or 
trochanter might have been detached and drawn 
tal but this it 


ition ; die anh 
ts also are worth of note. 
That the man’s li owes not meterially shortened by the epe- 
ration is certain, for, so far as this in itself is. 


TWO CASES OF FOREIGN BODY IN THE 
LARYNX: 
THE ONE SPONTANEOUSLY REMOVED BY VEHEMENT 


COUGHING; THE OTHER EXTRACTED UNDER 
GUIDANCE OF THE LARYNGOSCOPE. 


By H. BEIGEL, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lonp., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 


Tue existence of a foreign body within the larynx is always 
connected with impending danger; and if no removal takes 
place, either artificially or during a cough, death, or, in more 
favourable instances, grave inflammatory disease of the lungs, 
is the consequence. 

When we are consulted by a patient who has, or who ima- 
gines he has, swallowed some object, and in whose throat some 
slight irritation still exists, we ought the more to be on our 


and guard; as such bodies may remain for days, and even weeks, 


presence of a cyst which pus 

multiple condition ye cause them to simulate aneurism ; nor 
should we for a moment have dreamed of there being a commi- 
nuted fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone in a man who, so 
far as can be ascertained, never during life had an accident 
by which it could have been , nor a sym which 
would have led to an examination likely to detect it. 


much, but all of a sudden, the cause of death by 
suffocation. Such cases are on , and I have myself pub- 
lished a case concerning a child who had swallowed a bean.* 
The | ‘attack which immediately followed passed 
over, and the child (a a boy) enjoyed such good health that his 
doctor sent him to school; but after a few days of seemi 
perfect health, another suffocating fit set in, while the 
was asleep, and proved fatal. At the mortem examina- 
Sf one of the child's 
i 
Cases in which foreign bodies have been discovered in the 
laryngoscope have been reported by Czermak, Gibb, Tuerk, 
and others ; and the following two cases, which recently came 
under my observation in the Metropolitan Free Hospital, will 
show the great value—if such should be deemed necessary—of 
laryng examination. The first case seems to me to be 
of particular interest, as not onl 
a foreign body may remain in the larynx without gi 
to distressing symptoms, but icularly as an exam 
which the patient was only reminded of it after its removal. 
Case 1. — Jane H——,, a married woman fifty-two years 
of age, one day in the middle of July last had two peas in her 
mouth, of which she ‘‘ swallowed” one during the act of in- 
A su and distressing cough followed, 
then subsided. From that 


spiration. ffocating 
a few minutes, 
time patien 

and then a slight 
lying. On the 3rd of 
had oecurred) the patient consulted me, and, not thinking that 


ugust (twelve days after the accident 


the pea had any connexion with her present suffering, did not 
even mention its being swallowed—in fact, she had not 
of it since. Unfortunately, from the great number of iy 
present at the time, I was prevented from applying the laryn- 
A week after this visit the patient came again to the 

os pital, stating that three days ago she was again suddenly 
seized with a suffocating fit, and that during the di 
cough the pea was thrown forth from the mouth, which gave 
her immediate relief. The pea, which she produced, was of a 
good size, round, and soft. After a few weeks I again saw the 
patient, when she fi well. 

Cass 2,—Andrew ter aged thirty-six 
on the 6th of August last, ‘aun eating his dinner val 
and laughing at the same time with one of his children, 8 
yy ‘*a bean, and at once began to cough most 

titioner was called, who administered an emetic, w 4 

ea eet but without relief. This was at about one o'clock 


pain nor hoarseness. The 
i with another suffocating attack, and at about one 
ock, twenty-four hours after the accident, I saw ‘the 


thy 
substance firmly. 
not excessively so. The part behind the bean and 


* Virchow’s Archiv, vol. xxvi., p. 220. 1962. 


Capsule OF Was DOU Opened, aad tie tr 
wing Was 48 salisiactory a8 COUIC ug Scule 
supervened upon it. That the shock to his weakened system 
L somewhat hastened the end is probable. But that a hipams 
‘ in such a condition as his was, with unhealthy pus in i 
about it, and with irregular fragments of bone without an 
attempt at angers in it, would have permitted « long con 
! tinuance of life is not in any degree probable, oye 
; I would only add that, if ever a case showed the importan 
$ of never neglecting an opportunity for making an inspection o 
( panes death, this surely does so: for had the body no 
4 carefully examined, we should never have known tha 
, any error in ) Faeroe had been made; we should never hav 
: supposed that an inguinal aneurism had not existed; w 
should not have been aware of the occurrence of an abnormal 
\ 
\ 
| 
| ve SUllocaling @ULACKS, GUTIDE WHICh lace Tec 
f | and he thought he must die. In the intervals between the 
# ff oxysms he coughed now and then, but not violently, and 
| 
| 
The sketch the 
J accompanying of the vessels, with the cyst shown r 
tn, wil be withont red, but 
explanatory figures. the pro- 
7 
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the hospital ae relieved. 
Finsbury-square, Sept. 1867. 


The Lancet Sanitary Commission 


INVESTIGATING THE STATE 


INFIRMARIES OF WORKHOUSES. 


COUNTRY WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 


No. IL. 
WEST HAM WORKHOUSE. 


‘Tue West Ham Workhouse occupies a healthy site of eleven 
acres on the Leytonstone-road, about a mile from Stratford. 
It is an irregular building, the body of which was built in the 
year 1840 to accommodate 500 inmates. Since that period 
successive additions have been made, until at the present mo- 
ment its power of accommodation is nearly doubled. As in 
many other cases, the character of the inmates has entirely 
changed ; and whereas formerly the workhouse was employed 
as a test of idleness and destitution, it has become an asylum 
for imbecility, old age, infirmity, and acute disease. To prove 
this, we may mention the fact that, at the period of our visit, 
there were only three inmates in the men’s able-bodied ward ; 
and, with curious inconsistency, all of them were cripples. 

We were conducted over the entire establishment by the 
master and matron, who afforded us every facility for the in- 
spection we desired to make, and who evidently perform their 
onerous duties with zealous kindness and consideration for the 
welfare of those around them. We have but one remark to 
make on the body of the house, and that relates to the pitiable 
condition of the pauper boys. They are twenty-one in number, 
and of an age fitted to go to school and work ; yet here they 
remain shut up in the ward originally built for imbeciles, 
tended only by an old pauper eighty years of age, who 
“‘reads them” twice a day. Dressed in the usual workhouse 
suits of corderoy, with dirty untied boots, and unkempt hair, 
they looked the very pictures of workhouse wretchedness. 
They are said to be kept here because the district schools are 
full; but surely some effort should be made to break the chain 
of poverty and idleness which will undoubtedly gather round 
them in their present state. It is fair to add that their health 
seemed excellent. 

From the main building we proceeded to the wards devoted 
to the female imbeciles and epileptics, which consist of a series 
of rooms and chambers, opening upon the women’s airing- 
ground. There were nineteen occupants, one of whom was 
bedridden upstairs, and the rest were sitting about the yards 
and day-rooms. The patients appeared tolerably healthy, and 
were clean and tidy. The day-room is rather dreary-looking ; 
but the bedroom windows were neatly fitted with curtains, 
and the beds were well filled with wool, and very clean. The 
meals of the patients are sent from the general kitchen. There 
is a pauper wardswoman and a helper for each room; the 
former was engaged in washing towels in a small apartment, 
which seems to have been intended for a padded room. 

The male imbecile wards are also situated at a distance from 
the main building. The airing-ground is quite separate, and 
some part of it is cheerfully laid out in flower-beds. The day- 
rooms were dark, untidy, and comfortless-looking places ; and 
one of them is fitted up with seats against the wall, in which 
the patients may be tied if necessary. Their appearance was 


greatly inferior to that of the women ; and there seemed to be 
no occupation or amusement to relieve their monotonous con- 


finement. These wards, which are, by the way, in separate 
to | buildings, are also in charge of a pauper wardsman. He was 
described by the matron as specially intelligent and kind, and 
has been in the same position several years. At best, how- 
ever, he seems to be a confirmed invalid, suffering from ulce- 
rated legs; and his pallid and puffy-looking face gave indi- 
cations of former dissipation or Bright's disease. He has 
eighteen patients under him, and is assisted by other disabled 
paupers, who get meat and beer daily for what they do. Al- 
though we are assured that these poor creatures are kindly 
treated, we cannot but distrust the character of such attend- 
ants; and if so many imbeciles and epileptics are allowed to 
remain in workhouses, it is but fitting that they should be 
placed in charge of a responsible attendant. To multiply these 
officers, however, is expensive, and difficult to carry out ; for 
it is all but impossible to provide them for every class of 
inmates. 

It is greatly to be desired that the Poor-law Board should 
promote a Bill in Parliament to enable the guardians to form 
district asylums for the class we are describing. It is evi- 
dent they need special treatment, and intelligent and kindly 
supervision. The workhouse is not adapted to their wants, 
and the greater number require to be placed on the doctor's 
books, not on account of any special disease, but simply 
because the diet of the house is unfitted for their use. Many 
also would be the better for a little work, bu’ it is unfair to 
associate them with other paupers, who are apt to ridicule their 
peculiarities ; whilst, in an asylum, their labour, such as it is, 
might be turned to profitable account. 

We were next conducted to the ‘‘ Old Infirmary,” the greater 
part of which will be converted into sleeping rooms for married 
women and haleold men. The upper room on the female side 
is used as a lying-in ward. It is a cheerless room, with win- 
dows so high that no one can look out. It felt close and op- 
pressive, and is greatly overcrowded. It is thirty feet long, 
fifteen feet wide, and nine feet six inches high. Its cubic 
space is therefore 4275 feet. There are no less than ten beds: 
five were occupied by lying-in women, one of whom had twins, 
and two other beds by the pauper wardswoman and her help- 
mate. The room, moreover, is fitted up with curtains which 
draw completely across it between the beds, and when in use 
must greatly impede any movement of the air. There are 
three windows which open at the top, and a fourth which 
looks upon a corridor. There are also ventilators at the top 
of the walls, but they are too small, and can be of little use, 

As the Commissioners on cubic space recommend that each 
bed should have at least 1200 cubic feet, it follows that this 
room should be allowed three beds instead of ten. There is 
no second or convalescent room, and we would strongly advise 
the guardians to appropriate one of the other vacant wards for 
this purpose, and so relieve the present overcrowded state of 
the principal ward. All the midwifery is attended by the 
medical officer, but the present nurse is competent to act on 
an emergency : it is, however, possible that she may leave, as 
she is only a pauper; a nurse should therefore be appointed to 
take her place. There is a scullery and nurse’s room vacant, 
which might be appropriated to her use. 

The most prominent and praiseworthy feature of the Ham 
Workhouse is the ‘“‘New Infirmary.” It is built for 200 
patients, and was certified by the Poor-law inspector, Sir 
John Walsingham, on the 3rd of November, 1866, as ‘‘ having 
excellent arrangements in itself, and affording the means of 
relieving the over-occupied rooms in the main body of the 
original building.” The ‘‘ New Infirmary” is placed at a con- 
siderable distance from the other buildings; it contains four 
sick wards on each side, apartments for two superintendent 
nurses, bath-rooms, waterclosets, kitchen and scullery, and 
its general appearance shows that if the guardians had pos- 
sessed the necessary knowledge of hospital construction, they 
had the real desire to provide liberally for the accommodation 


and general management of the sick poor. 


cessus vocalis acted, as far as possible, nearly normally. 
means of an appropriate forceps I was fortunate enough : 
FOR A 
or THE 
| 
iW 
q 
q 
4 
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On entering, there is a tolerably 


of 12ft, high. 


the middle. 


with green curtains. 


There is also an abundant supply of linen, which is changed 


at the uncontrolled discretion of the superintendent nurse, 
who was trained at the London Hospital. A sufficient num- 


ber of scrubbers is sent down every day to clean the floors and 


passages, and help to wash the towels and other small articles, 


so that it were neglect indeed if the general appearance of the 


wards or patients were otherwise than clean. 


Fair, however, as all this seems, there is nevertheless an 


amount of untidiness which needs but a little care to remedy. 
There ought to be cu in which to put away the neces- 
household utensils. We saw blacking-brushes, black- 
sweeping-brushes, and buckets under the beds of the 
; whilst wash-basins and jugs 


breakage of which complaint is made. There is the same 


knife and fork, and on turnin 
following list of articles, whi 
lead to filth and vermin—namely, his knife an 


several articles of clothing. the untidiness of 
the wards is increased by the method of ser the meals. 
Each. bed is provided with a separate oad table not more 
than eighteen inches in diameter ; upon this the food is served 
to all who can sit up, the crambs and pi ieces falling over the 
beds and on the floor. There are neither dinin “tabloe | in the 
wards nor a convalescent-room where those who are able to 
leave their beds can sit ; and, consequently, all who are per- 
mitted to take exercise continually go in and out of the wards, 
carrying in dirt, and disvarling the comfort of those who are 
ently confined to bed. 

Another the at which the water- 
closets are from the wards. 
patients have not only to traverse the cold corridor, but 


spacious passage, on the 
right of which is a ward, 30 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, and upwards 
It contains ten beds, in two of which a wards- 
woman and attendant sleep. In the corresponding ward on 
the male side, there are but eight beds, and that number 
more nearly conforms to the recommendations of the Cubic 
Space Commission. These wards have large windows on one 
side, and ventilators opening into the passage on the other: 
There is an open fireplace at one end ; but we should fear that, 
in winter, the patients near the door would suffer from the 
cold. Turning to the left, there is a ward 100 feet in length, 
and of the same height and width as the one just noticed. 
There are three open fireplaces, one at each end, and one in 
Throughout the greater length of the room there 
are windows on both sides, placed so high up that no one can 
look out of them, as if the green of the garden were likely to 
make the patients ill. In this ward were thirty-four beds, 
more or less completely occupied by chronic cases confined to 
bed. Upstairs are two wards, of the same dimensions and 
method of construction. The smaller one was vacant on the 
women’s side, and the larger one contained a mixture of acute 
and chronic cases. On the male side the wards were all in use, 
thongh not entirely full: All the wards are fitted in the same 
way: There are two water-beds, one of which wasin use ; the 
rest are of flock, and tolerably well stuffed, though in several 
cases the patients had increased the thickness by making them 
but half the length. The bedsteads are of iron, with sacking 
bottoms, and all the furniture was clean and comfortable. At 
the head of the bed was a ticket stating, in general terms, 
the diet and extras allowed to the occupant; but no specific 
quantities are given except in the office of the master, the 
common diet of the house being alone placed upon the walls, 
as directed by the orders of the Poor-law Board. There was 
an ample supply of wash-basins, arm-chairs, night-stools, 
tables, table-knives, foot-warmers and other appliances. The 
general aspect of the wards is particularly good, the walls 
being coloured and decorated with pictures, the floor covered 
with cocoa-matting down the centre, and the windows hung 


were stowed away in 
corners on the floor, fally accounting for the large extent of 


descend some steps. This must of necessity involve the very 
frequent use of nightstools, whieh, under such circumstances, 

to be provided with earth or disinfecting fluid, 

tly, there is no scullery near at hand, and such work has 
to be done in a dark bath-room, where also of the pa- 
tients wash. At the rear of the wards are the kitchen oa 
scullery, in which is a range large enough to cook for all the 
inmates. The breakfasts and teas are here yaeperet, and 
mutton-chops are cooked ; but the main supply of food is still 
sent from the body of the house, after ing cut up and 
weighed. It is then sent down in trays, covered only with a 
towel, and arrives in anything but an I imbedt state, 


the Poor-law Beard 


t also the t is a farce. 


surgeon. 

In concluding our remarks on the radical defects in the con- 

struction and management of the West Ham Infirmary, we. 

must attribute them chiefly to the absence of in- 
have acted 


The 
lans of such buildings are submitted to the Central Board 
‘or approval before a brick is laid, and there should be some 
guarantee that — wards, 100 feet long, without con- 
venient scullery, bath-room, and are not sanc- 
tioned, or described as ‘‘excellent arrangements.” No real 
improvement will be made in the general treatment of the. 
sick in workhouses until the whole subject is mye under 


g, 


to be kept, that the inspectors may form some conception of 
the manner in which the duties are performed ; and periodical 
reports should be made as to the sanitary condition of the 


to } out, and speedily removed. 
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7 | formed of the nature of his duties and responsibilities by the 
i | fact that 213 out of 586 inmates are placed upon his books for 
3 | special diet. ay 
3 | for it is a curious anomaly in workhouse 
H | all the important work of the establishment is done by paupers 
placed upon the sick list. This arrangement utterly 
i any value which the medical reports. might otherwise 
i | and thrusts upon the medical officer a responsibility which he 
a is not in a position to undertake, and which ought to rest 
. exclusively in the master’s hands. The whole difficulty would 
; able-bodied are all mixed up together. The visits of the medi- 
M | eal officer, the nature of the disease, and the diets ordered are’ 
4 | entered in a book in which the master keeps his provision 
4 | account, and the quantity of extras dispensed, not only to the: 
sick but to every inmate who is on extra diet. fy tee 
elsewhere, this book is kept in the master’s office and made up 
y | under the master’s care. There is not a single entry in the 
: | handwriting of the medical officer, who may not examine it 
r | for weeks . Asarecord of medical duty it is there~. 
; | fore a com delusion ; it gives no conception as to the, 
| manner in which the medical officer's duties ane pratmntts 
ept, no ical investigations are le, and t 
| these important is utterly and entirely 
EEE | guarantes that the entries correspond with what is really 
given in the military hospitals ; whilst the imbecile and infirm 
ee should have special diets, which need not require the weekly 
| 
sonable to expect from them a kpvowledge of the principles 
| upon which should be constructed. In the “new 
| infirmary,” which cannot have cost less than £5000, the sim- 
: | plest requirements of an hospital are utterly ignored; and 
P iscover e Pad the same sum been expended with judgment, the accom-. 
z did they not 
| 
8 of soap, bis hair-comb, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a piece | 
| as is found necessary, and already practised, in the army 
| navy,in prisons and lunatic asylums. Practicable regulations for 
| the dietary and accounts ought to be issued, and uniformity: 
| enforced. Records of disease and medical treatment o y 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1867. 


‘Wrru another winter, we have to chronicle the opening of 
“the delivery of the customary inaugural addresses. At each of 
_ the eleven London schools the lecturer on the occasion addressed 
large audiences, composed, as usual, partly of old students 
and friends, and partly of new students and their parents. 
We hope that all were well satisfied with the discourse pro- 
vided for them. In the present number of Tur Lancet will 
be found abstracts of the several addresses, and we print that 
‘of Dr. OpiiNe, at St. Bartholomew’s, in extenso. 

It must always be a matter of great difficulty, at these 
annual gatherings, to say anything which has not been already 
said repeatedly, and particularly when, as in more than one 
instance on the present occasion, the lecturer has performed 
tthe same duty before. Two of the lecturers this year 
indulged in historical details; and as they related to those 
‘great institutions—one a Koyal foundation, and the other the 
-vesult of the regal munificence of private individuals—which 
ewere so long bound together as the ‘‘ Borough hospitals,” 
these details are not without interest. Still more interesting, 
‘however, was the announcement by Mr. Sorty that by 
Michaelmas, 1869, the central block of the new St. Thomas's 
at Stangate would be opened, and would be completed early 
in the following year. We hope the anticipated movement to 
mew and suitable quarters may be punctually fulfilled. St. 
Bartholomew's has had but recently to regret the loss the 
, staff has sustained by the death of Dr. Jearrreson, following 
-@nly too soon on that of Dr. Baty, and has within the last few 
weeks seen the ground close over one whose name has been 
for years inseparably connected with the hospital, and of 
whom a brief memoir formed a not inappropriate portion of 
Dr. Opirne’s address. In a somewhat similar spirit Dr. 
Leruesy carried his hearers back through the thirty years 
during which he had known the London Hospital, and held 
up the great ones of the past for imitation and emulation on 
the part of the student. At University and King’s Colleges, 
whose comparatively recent institution does not permit of 
long-drawn reminiscences, the addresses were of a most prac- 
‘tical character, though widely different in their scope. Dr. 
Hewirr, at University College, delivered an eloquent and 
‘ thoughtfal address on the great subject of maintaining health, 
and warding off the attacks of disease and death, by the judi- 
cious administration of food (the most potent of all medica- 
ments), by careful nursing, and by due attention to all the 
details of the case; and glanced but briefly at the special 
duties of individual students. Dr. Mriier, on the other 
hand, addressed his observations to the student in his indi- 
viduality, and gave him wholesome advice as to his bearing 
and behaviour ; not forgetting to mingle the sancte with the 
sapienter, in strict accordance with the motto of his College. 
At the Middlesex Hospital Dr. Cospotp gave the students 


some good counsel as to their studies, and advised themrto 
devote the greater part of their time to clinical work ; whilst 
at St. George’s and Charing-cross Mr. Hovumes and Mr. 
Canton “were able to dilate in glowing terms wpon the im- 
provements which their respeetive hospitals are undergoing, 
and the increased opportunities which would thus be afforded 
for the students’ pursuit of knowledge. At the Westminster 
Hospital and at St. Mary’s Hospital Mr. Trrvan and Dr. 
Broapsext delivered thoughtful addresses, in which ‘the 
details of science were ably interspersed with sound ailvice 
as to the conduct of the student. 

We regret to hear that at one of the largest schools the 
conduct of the students was not quite so orderly as might 
have been anticipated ; but as the lecturer on the occasion 
showed some want of taste in abusing the medical men of 
bygone days, and exposing what he termed the quackeries of 
the present, it is not surprising that he failed to command the 
undivided attention of his audience. 

The custom has sprung up for the teachers and old students 
of some of the hospitals to dine together on the Ist of October ; 
and this year St. Bartholomew's, University College, and ‘the 
London Hospital thus celebrated the occasion. 


Tue question has not unfrequently been asked, Why, in the 

absence of signs of physical disease, should the opinions of 
medical practitioners determine the question of insanity? 
There are some who contend that the diagnosis of mental 
soundness is within the powers of appreciation of any ordinary 
observer capable of exercising discriminating common sense ; 
and more particularly so in those cases where no evidence of 
nervous disorder is present. The answer to the proposition 
involves the truth of the assertion, and invites to an important 
ii 

In our diagnosis of disease, the facility of arriving at an 
exact estimate of the correlation of material changes and their 
vital manifestations is in a direct ratio to our capabilityof 
estimating physical signs in association with symptoms. 
Modern science has for this purpose removed many difficul- 
ties. In diseases of the lung, the stethoscope substitutes the 
ear for the eye, and enables the auscultator, for every purpose 
of practical truth, to affirm the nature of the affection he ‘is 
called on to treat. Where pulmonary disease is partial, a 
standard of individual health is generally present. The phy- 
sician is thus assisted in his research by the facility of com- 
parison afforded by the proximity of one lung to the other, 
as well as by the contrast of different portions of the same 
lung. , Where pulmonary disease is more general, the physical 
signs thereby induced are within the estimate of those whose 
observation has been schooled to an appreciation of the pulmo- 
nary organs in their normal condition. Auscultation, pereus- 
sion, palpation, measurement, are for this purpose available, 
and each acts as a check to correct or prevent error in the 
differential physical diagnosis of lung disease. In affections 
of the heart and great vessels a careful recognition of the 
character and sequence of the sounds, a due estimate of the 
impulse and rhythm, associated with the indications of the 
pulse, are so many guides to a closely accurate opinion of any 
changes present. 

In both classes of cases the vital manifestations of morbid 


alterations, studied in relation to the material evidences 
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the changes themselves—that is to say, the symptoms and 
physical signs,—mutually explain each other, and place the 
diagnosis of thoracic disease on a practical and sound scientific 
basis, which enables the physician to speak with precision 
when a definite opinion is required. 

In renal disease chemical and microscopical investigation of 
the secretion by a species of inferential analysis enables the 
physician to estimate the character of the physical changes in 
operation. It is true that such investigation too often fails to 
indicate the origin of those changes perfected in the vital 
alembic of the human body as the result of causes beyond the 
reach of the knife, yet humanity has no less reason for thank- 
fulness that science is permitted thus to discover the earliest 
departure from the operations of health, which medical expe- 
rience is thereby enabled to submit to treatment, even though 
it be not always successful. 

In visceral affections, direct physical examination, the cha- 
racter of the excreta, and a careful estimate of symptoms, 
enable the physician generally to arrive at reliable conclu- 
sions for the practical purposes of their alleviation, if not their 
eure. Though no one questions the propriety of medical 
opinions being conclusive in these affections, yet even in their 
estimate medical opinions occasionally differ. 

If we turn from the consideration of these affections to that 
of disease of the brain as evidenced in insanity, we find an 
absence of all those aids to diagnosis we have enumerated. 
Admitting it to be a vexata questio whether the brain is or is 
not the seat of the intelligence, it is sufficient for our purpose 
to consider it as the physical instrument throngh which the 
mind finds expression. Where there is no brain there is 
no intelligence. Enclosed in a solid case of bone, manipu- 
lation and those kindred aids to direct examination are im- 
possible. The study of mental disease is, therefore, chiefly a 
study of symptoms—of vital rather than of physical phenomena, 
and requires on the part of the physician a disciplined and 
educated mind, in order that, avoiding metaphysical sophistry, 
‘he may determine on a condition of mental health in a par- 
ticular individual. This is a question which has attracted 
much attention. Men whose positions ought to have pre- 
argued greater wisdom have declared from the judgment-seat, 
that for such a purpose the opinions of physicians ought to 
have no special weight. With Locke they have investigated 
the principles of our knowledge, or with Rerp they have scru- 
tinised the principles of our minds, and, taking the exception 
as the rule, have assumed an independence for both physical 
and mental constitution, of which every day proves the fallacy. 
The “mens sana in corpore sano” implies the free action of the 
mind, rather than its free existence; and leads to an investi- 
gation of how far the absence of physical signs of cerebral 
lesion diminishes the value of medical opinion. The impression 
which influences the judgment of many, that disease of the 
brain is of necessity manifested by physical signs, has its origin 
‘in error. The media, if not the cerebral seats, of physical 
and mental action are separate and distinct, and seldom be- 
come reciprocally involved until disease is far advanced. Epi- 
leptic convulsions and progressive paralysis may for years coexist 
with a comparatively sound exercise of the mental functions, 
That morbid condition which is called ‘disease of the brain” can, 
in many cases, only be inferred from its symptoms; and these, 
the sole indications of existing organic derangement, may rest 


investigation. In such a case, which is happily an exceptional 
one, the physician is asked to give an opinion on the mental con- 
dition which has led to the act. Is he the most suitable person to 
determine so serious a fact? We do not hesitate to assert that 
in such a case the absence of physical lesions invests the opinion 
of the physician with even greater authority. A knowledge of 
mental disease is, in fact, a knowledge of special symptoms, 
sui generis, equally evidenced through the moral as through the 
intellectual faculties, and involves for their estimate a profound 
acquaintance with the laws of physical as well as of mental 
sympathies, only to be acquired by careful and continued study. 
Vocet and other great thinkers in medicine have well stated that 
‘great powers of reason are requisite to understand men des- 
titute of reason.” Ancient and modern writers, in recognising 
the various phases of mental derangement, have dwelt on the 
difficulties of distinguishing those cases in which insanity and 
crime appear to be identified or intermingled. Prof. HEINROoTH 
believes that with many ‘‘ moral depravity is not only the first 
step to, but the real cause of, mental derangement.” PinzEL 
coincides with his view. Horrsaver is disposed to attribute 
many insane immoral acts to disturbance of the mental per- 
ception. While WiLIs declares that, ‘‘to constitute derange- 
ment of the mind, aberration must be attended with bodily 
indisposition.” With great respect for so sagacious a writer, 
his proposition goes too far, if by bodily indisposition he means 
physical ill-health, the number on the sick list of our public 
asylums being comparatively few. The various phases of 
mental disorder—the ‘‘ mania instinctive sans délire” of PrvEL, 
the ‘‘reasoning madness” of Esqurrot, the “impulsive in- 
sanity” of Marc, the ‘ motiveless madness” of WiGAN—are 
all recognised forms of disease which psychopathists are 
familiar with as coexisting with relative physical health. 

This question of mental competency and medical opinion is 
each day assuming additional importance. It is to be regretted 
that on the most important trials wide differences of opinion 
exist. Such is equally the case in the exact as in the inexact 
sciences. Are the opinions of those who from habits of study 
and special observation have particular claims to public con- 
fidence to be therefore postponed to the rough and ready views 
of the rash and inexperienced? This is a bold proposition, but 
one which, we regret to say, is not without advocates. 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 


At the commencement of a winter session we would venture 
to urge upon both teachers and pupils a somewhat greater 
devotion to the teaching and study of pathologica) anatomy, 
both in the dead-house and in the museum, than has been 
hitherto customary. It is, doubtless, much more interesting, 
not to say pleasant, to study disease at the bedside, and to 
have to do with living hopeful patients, than to investigate 
pathological problems in the post-mortem theatre, or examine 
dreary shelves of preparation bottles. Few physicians, we 
fear, follow the lead of one ardent and distinguished patho- 
logist, and speak of ‘‘ duty first and pleasure afterwards” in 
relation to the visit to the wards and the subsequent sectio 
cadaveris. 

But it is impossible to become a master in the art of dia- 


in the perpetration of the very offence which originates the 


gnosis or treatment without fully appreciating those morbid 
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changes in the organs of the body which the scalpel and the 

reveal; and clinical histories are often of little 
value unless confirmed by the details of a carefully-made post- 
mortem examination of all parts of the body. Too often, how- 
ever, the physician is only careful as to the condition of the 
organs principally involved, and to which his treatment during 
life has been directed, and walks off with his class so soon as 
these have been inspected, particularly if their appearance 
confirms the diagnosis he has made. It should be an invariable 
rule, however, as it is already in some post-mortem theatres, 
that every portion of the frame should be fully investigated, 
and their condition recorded, since it is impossible to tell what 
now light may some day be thrown upon obscure pathological 
points by the comparison of careful records of the examination 
of large numbers of any given organ. But apart from this 
ulterior view, every student should acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the appearance, both to the eye and under the micro- 
scope, of the ordinary morbid changes which occur in the 
human frame. He may at any moment of his medical career 
be called upon to investigate the cause of death in a case 
fraught with suspicion of unfair play during life ; and it will 
be impossible for him to give conscientious opinion upon the 
subject, mach less one which will bear a fire of cross-exami- 
nation before a legal tribunal, unless he have a thorough know- 
ledge of his art, and be able to distinguish between those 
changes which are merely chronic deviations from health, those 
which depend simply upon decomposition, and those which 
may with certainty be referred to the action of some morbid 


poison. 

There is a feeling very prevalent at the present moment, 
and especially amongst those who have made medico-legal 
questions their study, that the present system of entrusting 
post-mortem examinations to ordinary medical men is inju- 
dicious, and that special experts are required for the purpose. 
Regretting as we should do any such infringement of the 
medical man’s province, we cannot but urge, and not for the 
first time, a more devoted study of pathological anatomy. 

It is said by those well-meaning persons to whom we have 
alluded, that the average medical practitioner is not merely 
unfitted to judge pathological appearances, but that he is 
actually incapable of performing the operation of making a 
post-mortem examination satisfactorily. If this be indeed the 
case, which we cannot believe, it behoves our teachers to be 
especially careful to see that students are instructed in the 
actual manipulative part of post-mortem examinations, no less 
than in the finer and more abstruse investigations to which 
they may lead. We would suggest that second and third year 
students should be called upon in turn to perform the exami- 
nation themselves under the direction of the pathological ana- 
tomist, instead of the duty being performed by him alone. 
Time might possibly thus be lost, but a few extra minutes 
spent in the preliminary stages would be more than repaid by 
the personal experience which the students would gain by the 
study of their own and their companions’ errors and difficulties. 


SCURVY. 


WE announced last week very briefly a large importation of 
scurvy into the port of London that took place on Thursday, 
the 26th ult. It appears that when the scurvy-laden ship in 
question arrived at Calcutta twelve new hands were shipped, 
nine of which came from one, and three severally from as many 
other vessels. It is to be observed that the nine men signed 
articles and started on the homeward passage before they had 
spent seven days on shore. As soon as the vessel had hauled 
into the Victoria Docks on Thursday morning last her captain 
very promptly and carefully sent six of the scurvy-stricken 
patients up to the Dreadnought in charge of the steward. 
These cases were all very severe, they all belonged to the party 
shipped at Calcutta, and the steward (doubtless in good faith) 


emphatically affirmed that none of those men who went out 
with the ship were, to his knowledge, suffering at all from 
scurvy. A considerable amount of trouble has been taken to 
investigate this point very thoroughly, and it appears that 
several, at all events, of the original crew have spongy gums 
and other general symptoms of the disease in a greater or less 
degree. It is also reported (but of the truth of this we cannot 
vouch) that one of the apprentices is severely affected. The 
statements of all examined agree that some of the meat was 
very bad indeed, that the lime-juice was thick, musty, and 
given out only once a week, and that the provisions generally 
were of a very indifferent character. The nine men who joined 
in a body at Calcutta from another vessel asseverate that the 
provisions, lime-juice, &c., of that vessel were all unusually 
good, but that they left her in order to avoid a prolonged stay 
at Calcutta. We forbear to draw final and special conclusions 
‘from these facts, because a Board of Trade inquiry was held 
on Wednesday last, and the report thereof is still pending. 
But we may remark that no more official proofs are required to 
show the necessity for a speedy and stringent application of 
the new Merchant Shipping Act to our mercantile marine, and 
to demonstrate that, had the Duke of Richmond's Act been in 
force twelve months ago, no such wretched specimens of pre- 
ventable disease would now occupy the medical deck of the 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS FOR PAUPER IMBECILES, 
_ IDIOTS, AND INSANE. 

Tr was scarcely to be expected that the discussion as to the 
size of these asylums, a report of which is to be found in an- 
other column, should display any deep acquaintance with the 
subject, seeing that the members of the Board of Management 
are but delegates from the same guardians, who have so long 
been content with the state and treatment of the imbecile and 
insane in the wards of the existing workhouses. It is from 
this source that the medical men who took part in the discus- 
sion have derived their principal information ; and Mr. Wyatt 
appears to have been the only speaker who had any special 
knowledge of the requirements of the insane, his experience 
being derived from frequent visits to Colney Hatch and Han- 
well, neither of which establishments presents the slightest re- 
semblance to the institutions which are now required. 

We are quite prepared to accept the responsibility thrust 
upon the medical profession by the manager from Marylebone, 
of having forced the guardians to take steps for removing this 
class from the workhouses in which they are improperly and 
unfitly confined. We agree, moreover, with the same gentle- 
man that there is little humanity in taking them from small 
wards in which they are well cared for, and placing them in 
gigantic establishments where the supervision and attention to 
individual cases would be less complete. The new institutions, 
in our opinion, should be better than workhouse 
wards indefinitely enlarged, and we shall not be satisfied unless 
each class shall be suitably provided for and economically 
managed. Before determining categorically the size of the pro- 
posed asylums upon the simple fact of there being 3000 patients 
to accommodate, we should have thought that more information 
would have been desirable, specially as to the character of the 
patients to be admitted, theirage, their physical and mental state. 
Dr. Harvey, of Islington, was quite right in insisting upon the 
cruelty and impolicy of treating the young idiots and imbeciles 
in large establishments, where of necessity they must associate 
with those who are insane. It is a well-established fact that 
they need special arrangements and special training, so as to 
improve their mental state and fit them for industrial pursuits, 
if not in entire freedom, under the supervision of their rela- 
tives or friends. So also for the imbecile adults: no estimate 
is given of the number capable of work, nor therefore of the 
probable amount of land upon which they might profitably be 
employed. At Eagle House, Mitcham, where there are ninety 
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‘imbeciles belonging to St. George’s, Southwark, the labour of 
‘the able-bodied is valued at between £6 and £7 per week, and 
‘it is but reasonable that they should be as profitably employed 
‘in the new asylums. No objection could be made to the con- 
‘gregation of a considerable number of paralytic and hopelessly 
‘demented persons under one roof ; but in this case it is obvious 
‘that the supervision and accommodation must be of a character 
“totally different from that which would be suitable in either 
‘of the foregoing cases. Lastly, there are patients who, though 
‘totally unfit for labour, are yet able to participate slightly in 
Social intercourse, to enjoy a garden, and appreciate home 
‘comforts, who certainly require a wholly different treatment 
from any of the rest ; nor is it humane or right that they should 
‘be too closely associated with others in a worse state, as they 
would be under the same roof. 

On these grounds we are strongly of opinion that the managers 
‘would have pursued a wiser course had they distrusted their 
capacity to deal with this complicated question off-hand. They 
might have directed their committee to seek the assistance of 
-one or two skilled advisers, fully acquainted with the systems 
of treatment pursued at Earlswood, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, and a return having been made of the nature we have 
hinted, something more like a humane and intelligible proposal 
‘would doubtless have been made. We are disposed to think 
with Mr. Wyatt that the multiplication of sites is the source of 
unnecessary expense, and if so, the objection holds as good 
against two as three. A single site, if large enough, is all that 
is required. Upon this separate establishments of suitable 
form and size may be erected for each class, and under such 
circumstances perfect supervision and economical management 
will be more easy than in several institutions scattered north 
south. 

It is the English fashion to go blundering on, finding out in 
‘the end that enormous sums are wasted without the object 
being attained. The proposed buildings cannot cost less than 
a quarter of a million, and will probably cost more. It is 
therefore of the first importance that the subject be well con- 
«sidered before a stone is laid. 


THE FEVER IN MAURITIUS. 


Tue local journals urge the importance of a Commission 
‘from England to investigate the circumstances of (we may now 
happily say) late frightful outbreak of pernicious fever. We 
‘some time ago strongly urged the need of such a measure upon 
‘the Government; and before Parliament rose it was understood 
that a Commission would be sent out, and consist of a civil 
and military medical man, and an engineer. Indeed, we had 
;good reason to hope that Dr. P. Victor Bazire would have 
been appointed a commission, when, on the very eve of 
appointment, he was so rapidly and unexpectedly eut off by 
death. The Overland Commercial Gazette states that an inquiry 
had been commenced in the island, ‘and a series of lengthy 
\questions circulated among the members of the profession; but 
we have no confidence in the practical results of the step, and 
‘for this reason we should strongly recommend a Commission 
‘from England.” The questions referred to are published in 
full in the Commercial Guzette. They consist of two series, 
one addressed to medical men, the other to all other indivi- 
duals who may be deemed able to aid the investigation. The 
first-named series contains no less than sixty-two 
‘many involving question within question ; and the forty-third 
‘question repeats, with regard to remittent fever, no less than 
twenty-three questions previously given in respect to intermit- 
tent fever. So formidable a list of questions must, we fear, 
defeat their own object, unless, indeed, our tropical brethren 
look more kindly upon this form of inquest than is done in 

climes. But at the best, an investigation carried 
out by the agency of printed queries, indiscriminately ad- 
dressed, cannot lead to a satisfactory result. Hence, if we 


are to achieve a good history of the nature and etiology ef 
the recent epidemic, it must be by the labours of a few men 
specially selected for the purpose, and acting under the autho- 
rity of the Imperial Government. 

The leave of absence granted, in consequence of broken 
health arising from his arduous labours woe 
has called forth the most blic acknowledg- 
Commercial Gazette says: ‘* We cannot allow Dr. Edwards to 
bid farewell, even temporarily, to our shores, without revert- 
ing to his untiring services in the cause of sanitary improve- 
ment, without lamenting that his warning voice, so frequently 
raised in the interest of public health, should have been so 
little regarded, or without expressing our profound regret, now 
that his predictions have, unhappily, been so completely ful- 
filled in the decimation of our population, that his impaired 
health will not permit him to remain amongst us, to assist the 
General Board by his experience, and by his painfully-acquired 
information, that he should not be allowed to bring to a prac- 
tical result those wise and well-considered suggestions he so 
frequently made for the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the island.” 

It must be most gratifying to Dr. Edwards, and some conso- 
lation to him for broken health, to find that his great efforts 
for the sanitary welfare of the colony are not unappreciated ; 
and we may be permitted to hope that this appreciation is the 
earnest of a realisation, sooner or later, of his able suggestions 
and recommendations. Looking to Dr. Edwards’s public 
career, it is impossible not to regret that England does not 
possess an order of merit analogous to the Legion of Honour. 
Dr. Edwards has done the State good service in the Crimea, 
at the Bermudas, and now again in the Mauritius. Such services 
would in France have been acknowledged, we might say of 
necessity, by the coveted decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
England has no such graceful meed of merit for her public 
labourers, let them labour as they may, of self. Dr. 
Edwards won the Medjidié¢ under the fire of the Russian guns 
at the battle of Ingour; in the Mauritius he has gained the 
esteem of the colony, and the respect and admiration of his 
professional brethren both there and in this country. 


THE DISMISSAL OF THE MEDICAL OFFICERS TO 
ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 

A GRosSER piece of injustice than that which has been per- 
petrated in the dismissal of the late medical officers to St. 
Pancras Workhouse, even a Board of Guardians could hardly 
have committed. The guardians have alleged against the late 
senior officer merely that he was married, and against the 
junior gentleman merely that he was too young; and for these 
offences they were debarred from any competition for the 
appointments (three in number) which were to be made under 
‘the regulations of the new Act. 

The hollowness of the alleged anxiety of the Board to pro- 
cure improved medical assistance is patent. In the case of the 
gentleman who was dismissed because he was too young, this 
insincerity is very plainly shown by the fact that they have 
elected, among their three new surgeons, a gentleman who is 
still younger ! 

The case of the late senior surgeon, Mr. Ford Bennett, is 
even more disgusting in the mixture of injustice and cant 
which has distinguished the sayings and doings of the guar- 
dians. In their zeal for the-interests of the poor, and of the 
ratepayers, these officials are all on tire for having none but 
active medical officers, who shall be free from the obstacles to 
a single-minded performance of their duties which conjugal 
tenderness might occasion. And yet they knew perfectly 
well that poor Mrs. Bennett, so far from having been a hin- 
drance, had been a most signal help to her hard-worked hus- 
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band. Having no children, they had contented themselves 
with the niggardly allowance of two rooms which even an un- 
married medical officer must have been provided with; and in 
these rooms the surgeon’s wife had daily slaved away at the 
keeping of medical relief books, and other non-medical matters 
which might otherwise have just proved the ‘‘last straw” to 
break her unfortunate busband’s back. It was for possessing 
this kind of wife that Mr. Bennett was deemed disqualified for 
holding any longer the office of surgeon to St. Pancras Work- 
house! In short, there is no way of escape for the Guardians 
from the dilemma in which their conduct has placed them, 
except by the enunciation of the truly remarkable doctrine 
that celibacy, per se, is a virtue of great merit in surgeons to 
workhouses generally, and in the surgeons to St. Pancras 
Workhouse in particular. 

general proposition, we fancy there is little doubt 
what the public and the profession will say to the theory that 
a bachelor is more fit than a married man to be placed in the 
charge of a large assemblage of pauper patients of beth sexes. 
But the particular case of St. Pancras is one in which the 
application of the rule is not merely absurd, but gratuitously 
wicked. The infirmary and workhouse contain more than 
one thousand females, a large number of whom are among the 
most shamelessly abandoned prostitutes in the kingdom. With 
this the medical officers are daily thrown 
into the closest contact, and it need hardly be said that the 
most virtuous of men in such circumstances would be stronger 
and wiser for the protection of a good wife’s society. Itisa 


painful but still a necessary duty for us to remind our readers 


. That the guardians of St. Pancras should, upon such hollow 
pretences, commit the outrageous injustice of dismissing an 
able and faithful officer, whom they had only a few months 
before tempted to resign his prospects in country practice by 
the strongest and most explicit suggestions that his appoint- 
ment would be during good behaviour, is perhaps only average 
guardian-nature. That the Poor-law Board, however, have 
confirmed, or ever will confirm, the act of the local authorities 
is what we cannot at present believe. We presume tliat the 
advice of Dr. Markham and Mr. Corbett must be asked by 
Lord Devon, and it is surely impossible that either of these 
gentlemen will so far forget his self-respect as to consent in 
any way to the infliction of so scandalous an injustice upon a 
worthy member of the medical profession. 


THE CHOLERA AT MALTA. 


Srxce the companies of the 14th Regiment have left their 
camp and landed at Gozo, we regret to hear that one fatal case 
of cholera has occurred, in the person of a soldier who had 
remained behind on the removal of the regiment and joined it 
subsequently at Gozo. Several deaths have taken place, since 
the date of our last notice, amongst the men, women, and 
children of the garrison, amounting in all to eight above those 
already reported. ‘This This number includes a soldier of the 8th 
Regiment, which had been suffering from typhoid fever, but 
not from cholera. There is no doubt, however, about the pre- 
sence of this disease amongst the civil population. In the 
extent of its prevalence it falls very far short of what it was in 
1865. The measures which had been adopted, as regards the 
military, would appear to be likely to be followed by success ; 
for a letter of the 2ist ult. states that there had been no ad- 
missions from cholera or choleraic diarrheea in the garrison of 
Malta since the 18th ult. Intelligence from Malta dated 
September 28th shows that it was still continuing its ravages 
amongst the civil population up to that date. 

We have been assured, on good authority, that the state- 
meuts which have appeared in reference to the late prevalence 


of fever among the troops cocupying the Lower St. Elmo bar- 
racks have been e Deaths from other causes have 
been included and made to swell the ratio of mortality from 
fever. It did not require Dr. Sutherland to go to Malta in 
order to assure the War Office of what was the actual state of 
the barracks at that station, particularly of Lower St. Elmo. 
It is wretchedly situated in what may be termed the bottom 
of a hole, cut off from almost all access of air, of a construe~- 
tion quite incompatible with the crudest notions of the demands 
of sanitary science, and badly drained and ventilated. These 
defects have been pointed out again and again by the medical 
officers as regiment after regiment was quartered there. At- 
tempts have been made to improve its condition, but, as yet, 
without much success, or much chance of success as far as we 
can see. The fact is, the building is unfit for habitation by 
troops during the hot summer and autumnal months. Disease 
occurs there with such regularity season after season that it 
may fairly be regarded in the light of a local endemic. It 
would have been a good thing for our troops if some of the 
attention and money which have been expended on the crea- 
tion of an effective armament of defence against the invasion 
of anenemy from without, had been bestowed upon the removal 
of some of those sources of danger which threaten the Medi- 
terranean garrisons from within. As it is, the insanitary state 
of these stations, lying in the direct line of human intercourse 
between our own country and the Eastern birthplace of these 
epidemics, converts them into so many depéts for reinforcing 
the strength of such pestilences. 


GOOD FOR EVIL. 


A rew months since a woman sought advice as an out- 
patient at one of the metropolitan hospitals for an obscure and 
painful affection of the skin—a crop of pustules over a limited 
surface. Circumstances led the physician to entertain grave 
doubts respecting the genuine character of her case, and he re- 
solved at the first chance to put the matter to the test. Her 
skin got well, and for a few weeks nothing was heard of her. 
One day, however, she came to the hospital with a fresh train 
of symptoms, and Dr. X. took her in. In a few days the old 
skin complaint came back in a very sharp form. Whereupon 
the physician had a quantity of tartar-emetic ointment rubbed 
in upon a neighbouring patch of sound skin, with the effect of 
producing upon it in a few days a precisely similar eruption to 
that which had reappeared in so mysterious a manner. Any 
remaining doubts respecting the imposition being thus set at 
rest, the woman was discharged from the hospital. Nothing 
could exceed the wrath with which she received notice of the 
physician’s decision, or the indignation with which she denied 
the charge of imposture. Nor did her anger cease on quitting 
the hospital ; for she brought a formal complaint against the 
doctor before the weekly board. Time, however, softens even 
the bitterest feelings where the mind is so well regulated as. 
this woman’s would seem to be. A few days ago the sister of 
the ward in which the sufferer had been lodged received from 
her a letter, in which, whilst the writer deplored the wicked 
conduct of Dr. X., she charitably sent him her forgiveness— 
and a tract! 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

Srxce our last issue the three hospital ships designed for 
the reception and transport of the sick and wounded of this 
service have put to sea. 

We understand that it has at last been determined that a 
sanitary officer is to be appointed to accompany the British 
force to Abyssinia, who will, we presume, be furnished with 
instructions in accordance with the army medical regulations. 

In the meantime, we gather from intelligence received from 
Bombay that an advanced expedition—which means a preli- 
minary exploring was on the eve of leaving. The 
British army medical officer appointed to accompany it is 


if 

if 
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here, that in this very workhouse of St. Pancras, some few ee 4a 
years ago, the celibacy of the medical officer, under circum- iq 
stances of great temptation, actually led to his being involved 
in a shameful and degrading scandal. § 
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Staff Assistant-Surgeon Dr. W. C. Martin. He was to be 
furnished with some portable meteorological instruments, for 
the purpose of obtaining data about the climate and diarnal 
variations of temperature, moisture, &c., as well as some che- 
mical tests with which to determine the general character of 
the water. We have no doubt that he will be enabled to pro- 
cure some very useful information as to the physical geography 
and medical topography of the country, the nature and variety 
of its vegetable and animal resources (with the view to their 
being made available for the dieting of the troops), the popu- 
lation of the villages, and the diseases of the inhabitants. 


DR. VERON. 


Dr. Véron’s death has happened opportunely, at the open- 
ing of the medical year, to admonish the young student against 
some besetting sins of the profession. The Doctor realised a 
great sum of money; he made himself very conspicuous in 
Parisian society ; and he enjoyed familiar intercourse with the 
distinguished partisans of three royal dynasties. But he died 
utterly disrespected ; he has left the impress of his name on 
no discovery, invention, or undertaking really beneficial to his 
fellow-man ; science, literature, and philanthropy are none of 
them the poorer by his loss. Yet he had one useful lesson to 
bequeath to the aspiring medical student—the lesson of in- 
dustry, tact, and knowledge of the world. In the pursuit of 
the more scientific branches of the profession, the two latter of 
these qualities are apt to be unduly neglected, and the practi- 
tioner accordingly finds himself at middle age very learned, 
very formidable in the arena of scientific discussion, but often 
suffering from what Mr. Disraeli calls ‘‘ that ignoble melan- 
choly which arises from pecuniary embarrassment.” This, the 


sole bequest of Dr. Véron’s chequered and successful career, 
might have been enforced a little more pointedly for the benefit 


of the young audiences at the various medical schools ; and 
while the lecturer need not have foregone his pet function of 
applauding the Choice of Hercules, he might also have dwelt 
upon the unobjectionable side of that social tact which is 
illustrated by the career of the modern Mercury—Dr. Véron. 


ALTH OF LONDON AND THE LARGE TOWNS. 


. Forry-stx deaths were last week registered in London in 
excess of the numbers returned for the preceding week ; but 
the mortality still continues to rule below the average of the 
season. The perceptible decline of temperature since the first 
week in September has been followed by a diminution of 
deaths from zymotic diseases; but phthisis, bronchitis, and 
pneumonia, have become more prevalent, and it is to these 
causes that the augmented mortality of last week is for the 
most part attributable. We observe that, under the designa- 
tion of ‘‘accident or negligence,” 36 deaths were returned 
last week, against 21 in the previous week ; but whether this 
result is due to an excess of fatality, or to arrears of registra- 
tion consequent upon coroners’ investigations, is not, as we 
think it should be, stated : 17 of the 36 deaths were of persons 
under 20 years of age, and 9 of sexagenarians. The deaths 
from diarrhcea have fallen from 203 to 114, and 108 in the 
last three weeks ; cholera fell from 25 to 12, and then rose to 
15 last week. Small-pox has diminished in fatality in the 
eastern districts, and increased on the southern side of the 
Thames. Deaths from typhus have become more frequent in 
all except the northern districts ; the aggregate mortality from 
this disease has decidedly increased. 

The following cities or boroughs show a reduction in their 
death-rates for the past week :—Bristol, from 20 to 16; Bir- 
mingham, from 28 to 26; Salford, from 33 to 29; Sheffield, 
from 28 to 26; Leeds, from 37 to 32; Hull, from 40 to 29. 
The mortality hae increased in Edinburgh from 21 to 23; in 
Liverpool, from 29 to 31; in Manchester, from 35 to 38 ; in 


Glasgow, from 22 to 25. Newcastle maintains its high rate of 
34 per 1000. The mortality from diarrhcea in the large towns 
continues to decrease, but is still considerably greater than is 
usual so late in the year: Birmingham has for some weeks 
experienced a mortality from this disease, which should be 
considered in connexion with the statement made by Mr. 
Bannehr at the Sewage last year, that the water 
drunk by the inhabitants is ‘polluted to a great extent by 
human excreta.” Diarrhcea was relatively twice as fatal in 
Leeds and Newcastle as in London ; three times in Sheffield, 
Manchester, and Hull; and more than four times in Bir- 
mingham. Scarlatina was also fatally prevalent in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Bi London and Bristol afford con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of sanitary measures in reducing 
the death-rate, and we doubt if either of the other large towns 
could satisfactorily show cause why their average mortality 
might not be assimilated to that of the cities of the Thames 
and Avon. 
FOUND DEAD IN BED. 

WE have to record the melancholy deaths of two members 
of the profession and of the sister services under iar cir- 
cumstances. On Monday week, Mr. John Little, R.N., 
Surgeon of H.M.S. Hxcellent, was found dead in his bed, and 
the attendant circumstances left no doubt in the minds of the 
coroner’s jury that he had died from an overdose of a solution 
of morphia. In many respects the unfortunate event resembles 
the lamentable death of Dr. Ritchie some months since; for 
Mr. Little must have been forgetful of the strength of the 
solution, which was greater than usual, though it is said that 
his attention was called to the fact by the sick-bay attendant. 
Mr. Little was a bachelor in unembarrassed circumstances, 
and, on the evening preceding his death, had been to church, 
and afterwards in the company of his brother officers, and was 
in both good health and spirits ; there was nothing, therefore, 
to lead to a suspicion of suicide, and the verdict given was an 
open one. Mr. Little served in the Duncan, during her last 
commission, in the North American and West Indian stations, 
and was generally beloved. 

The other untimely death was that of Dr. Walton N. Pell, 
Assistant-Surgeon in the Rifle Brigade, who was found dead 
in his bed on the 3lst July, at Murree, having been struck 
down by cholera. We need hardly say how rare it is to find 
fatal collapse supervening without any premonitory symptoms 
of cholera, sufficient at least to attract the attention of a 
medical man, and allow of his summoning assistance. Mr. Pell 
was educated at King’s College, and afterwards filled the post 
of House-surgeon to the Westminster Hospital; he subse- 
quently entered the Army Medical Service by competitive 
examination, and was a young man of much promise. 


GOOD FAITH WITH THE NAVY. 

Tue Lords of the Admiralty have been making their official 
tour, and have ‘‘ inspected” in due course the naval hospital 
at Stonehouse, Plymouth, and Dr. Stewart, its principal medi- 
cal officer. Perhaps the Board, many members of which are 
older than Dr. Stewart, may think fit, after ocular inspection, 
to withdraw their order by which Dr. Stewart is to retire at 
Christmas—three years before his term of office has expired ; 
but, be this as it may, they must acknowledge that he is fully 
capable of performing his duties. 

Whether a particular inspector-general of hospitals may or 
may not be hardly treated, may appear to the “ official mind” 
a matter of small importance ; but to his brother officers, who 
will judge of the treatment they are likely to receive by the 
specimen which they see their seniors enjoying, the breach of 
faith which is contemplated by the Admiralty is all-important. 
If the Admiralty is at liberty to shelve Dr. Stewart three 
years before his proper time has arrived, who can tell that the 
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surgeons? Who shall say that, when the ranks are somewhat 
recruited, they will not withdraw the privileges of surgeons 
and assistant-surgeons ? 

If, as is asserted, Dr. Stewart’s vacancy is required in order 
to make a move in the ranks below, let the Admiralty be at 

the inspectorial rank to fill up. The inspector-general at Ply- 
mouth is not the only officer who has completed thirty years’ 
service: the two inspectors at Portsmouth are in the same 
boat. Such a state of things can hardly happen again, and 
therefore exceptional treatment may well be urged in such ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Let the Admiralty imitate, in the 
case of these three inspectors, the treatment which colonel- 
commandants of marines receive when from any cause their 
retirement is necessary or advisable. Sir David Deas, Dr. 
Stewart, and Dr. Burn would willingly, no doubt, retire upon 
full pay, and thus three vacancies and a corresponding move 
throughout all ranks would be made. 


THE YELLOW FEVER AT JAMAICA. 


Tuere has been but one death from this disease among 
the military at Newcastle during the last fortnight. The 
results which have attended the camping out of the 84th 
Regiment have been most successful. 

With the exception of Spanish Town and Montego Bay, 
where cases of yellow fever were still appearing amongst the 
civil population, Up Park Camp, Kingston, and Port Royal 
continue to remain free from this disease. 


HEALTH OF ST. MARTIN.IN.THE.FIELDS. 


Tue Annual Report of Mr. Lionel Beale, the Medical Officer 
of Health, shows that the mortality of this parish last year 
was lower than in either of the preceding years, the deaths 
having fallen from 624, and 597, to 566; the births were 
eight fewer in 1866 than in 1865. The deaths from zymotic 
diseases were reduced last year: nine cholera cases, nearly 
all isolated, occurred in different parts of the parish. There 
was vigilant sanitary inspection, increased attention to cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and drainage, and the result was, that not 
only was the cholera infection prevented from spreading, but 
the fatality of other epidemic diseases was much below the 


average. 
Mr. Beale regrets that his recommendation to carry out the 
35th section of the Sanitary Act was objected to by the 


Vestry. At the same time he admits the difficulty of ejecting 
persons with large families, who would find it almost impossible 
to obtain lodgings elsewhere. The demolition of houses in the 
adjoining parish of St. Clement Danes, for the building of the 
new Law Courts, has very much increased the population of 
Bedfordbury and its purlieus: the yards and staircases of 
these places are frequently in a very bad state, and require the 
utmost vigilance of the Sanitary 

As illustrating the difference of death-rates in different 
classes of society, it is noteworthy that, of a population 
almost equal in point of numbers, the deaths in the Long-acre 
section of the parish exceed those of the Charing-cross division 
by 52; while of children under five years, there is an excess of 
58, and the fatality of epidemic diseases is nearly double in 
the Long-acre sub-district. 


THE PORTABILITY OF CHOLERA. 


WHATEVER may be the views held as to the exact nature of 
the proximate cause of cholera, no one can doubt that it is 
portable. Whether it be a vegetable fungus, an organic germ 
of animal origin, or a peculiar chemical body allied to a vege- 
table alkaloid, it appears, at any rate 


perfectly known conditions. A letter from Malta, in The 
Times of the 30th ult., furnishes us with an additional 
proof of this. The Himalaya arrived at Gibraltar on the 10th 
ult., with the lst Battalion 60th Rifles from Malta. During 
the voyage, several persons belonging to the ship’s company 
and the troops had suffered from choleraic diarrhea, which 
had terminated fatally in two instances. By still later reports 
we learn that the Himalaya, on its arrival at Quebec, was 
detained in quarantine with cholera on board. 

We should be glad to hear that an accurate and exhaustive 
analysis had been made of the drinking water used by the 
14th Regiment stationed at Pembroke Camp, and of the water 
shipped on board the steamer. 

Tue University of London vacates its office quarters in Bur- 
lington House and removes to-day to 17, Savile-row. The 
actual examinations will be held as usual at Burlington House, 
but the business matters of the University will be transacted 
at, and aJl communications thereupon must be sent to, Savile- 
row, until the new building, which is progressing satisfactorily, 
shall have been completed. 


Ar the opening meeting of the winter session of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne College of Medicine, on the Ist inst., it was 
announced that, in memory of the late John Dickinson, M.B., 
the sum of £300 had been subscribed by old students and 
other friends, for the purpose of founding a scholarship, to 
be designated the ‘‘ Dickinson Memorial Scholarship.” Dr. 
Dickinson was a former student of the College, and perished 
in the faithful discharge of his duties as surgeon to the Uni- 
versities Mission to Central Africa, under the lamented Bishop 
Mackenzie—duties which he had unshrinkingly faced amidst 
all the horrors of famine and pestilence, and which he heroically 
refused to forsake, even at the urgent solicitations of his brother 
missionaries, who had seer him struck down by repeated at- 
tacks of that fever to which he finally succumbed. 


Te account rendered of the doings of the Iver Cottage 
Hospital during the last four years is a very satisfactory one. 
The little hospital, though it only makes up three beds, has 
been most useful to the poor of the surrounding district ; and, 
since 1863, fifty-seven patients have been carefully treated by 
Dr. Leadam, and nursed within it. The average cost, which 
during the first year was £4 18s. 6d., last year amounted to 
only £4 per patient. These cottage hospitals are worthy of 
every encouragement. It is astonishing how much aid may 
be given them without the least inconvenience to donors, in 
such trifling matters as the supply of vegetables, milk, and 
old linen ; and we are surprised, considering the good they 
effect, that cottage hospitals are not more thickly scattered 
over the country when so little real expense is needed in their 

We have lately heard that the insufficiency of the existing 
establishment of the Army Medical Department in Bengal 
has given rise to a good deal of complaint. The junior officers 
in particular have suffered by being subjected to recalls from 
private leave ; and, in some instances, this has involved them 
in a considerable pecuniary loss incurred in travelling expeuses. 
Europeans, after serving for some time in the plains of India, 
absolutely require to be sent to the hills for the purpose of 
recruiting their health, and none need to do this more than 
the medical officers. 

Tue office of coroner for the northern division of the county 
of Somerset has become vacant by the death of Mr. Bruges 
Fry. A candidate for the vacancy has begun his canvass, in 
the person of Mr. Craddock, surgeon, and deputy coroner for 
the other division. This gentleman has held this latter post 
for six years, and has in addition held the greater number of 
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the inquests in Mr. Fry’s district duri ng his indisposition of 
mearly two years. Mr. Craddock has thus some claim upon 
the freeholders generally of the division ; and we trust that 
.his brother practitioners in particular will leave no efforts un- 
tried to seeure success to a medical candidate so well qualified 
for the office. 


On the 19th September a valuable and elegant service of 
plate, consisting of teapot, coffeepot, teakettle, lamp, sugar- 
tongs and bowl, salver, cream-ewer, and some other articles, 
‘was presented to Mr. James, of Kilkenny, as a token of the 
esteem in which he is held by his friends. Mr. James has 
been engaged in general practice for the last thirty years in 
Kilkenny, and the testimonial—peculiarly enhanced in value 
by the fact that its presentation was a perfectly spontaneous 
act on the part of the public, and wholly unsought and unex- 
pected by the recipient—is only one of many gratifying proofs 
of.an honourable career, which has gained for Mr. James the 
esteem of his friends and patients. 


THE CASE OF EDWIN McDONNELL, THE 
WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


Ix consequence of the general interest which has been excited 
by the circumstances connected with the following case, we have 
thought it well to publish the notes of it so far as it has gone at 
present, for which we are indebted to Mr. Shoppee, one of the 
house-surgeons of University College Hospital. Although the 
patient is in a highly critical state, his condition is by no means 
hopeless. It is evident that collapse of the right lung has taken 
place, coupled with pneumo-thorax and considerable effusion into 
the right pleura. Should this increase, or should urgent symp- 
toms of dyspnea arise, it may nut improbably be necessary to 
perform paracentesis thoracis in order to get rid of the fluid. So 
far as can be ascertained no injury to the ribs has taken place, 
and from the appearance of the holes in the patient’s clothes it 
appears unlikely that any portion of them has been carried in by 
the bullet, both of which are points in favour:of the patient's 
recovery. The following are the particulars of the case, which is 
ander the care of Mr. Erichsen :— 

The patient, Edwin McDonnell, aged twenty-three, who is in 
the band of the 2nd Life Guards, states, he was re ing home 
from a music hall (where he was employed) with two friends about 
one o'clock in the morning of the 28th ultimo, and on the way 
called at a public-house for some refreshment, which was refused 
him, it being past one o'clock ; they left the house, and saw outside 
several persons who were having some altercation. Two of the 
men who were quarrelling left and turned down a street, along 
which the patient and his two friends also went, and soon 
overtook the two strangers who made some offensive remarks to 
MeDonnell. 

He and his friends stopped, when immediately one of the 
patient’s companions was struck upon the head (but not hurt), 
and McDonnell himself shot with a pistol or revolver through 
‘the breast. The assailants at once made off, and the patient was 
bafoe patient 

Spon admission, a li two 4.M,, the patient was suffer- 
ing a good deal from shock, but not to amexcessive degree. He 
was cold and pale, his countenance being somewhat anxious ; 
his pulse was weak, small, and quick, being 186. The house-sur- 
geon, Mr. Shoppee, found on examination a small circular wound 
about a third of an inch in diameter upon the right side of the 
chest, close to the edge of steruum, and just below the fifth costal 
cartilage. The wound was cleanly cut, its edges very slightly 
back of his 
er level than the 
m the middle line 
of 
than the one in 


A second wound was also found at the 
2 the same side, situate at a rather hi 
front, and considerably more distant 


chest o 
one in 
of body, being a little to the outer side of the inferior 


the This aperture was a trifle 
front of the chest, but not much, and the slightly everted. 
‘There was no he from either front or. back, and, from 
clothes, not more‘than an ounce or so 
ve escaped . | He-was- 


Mr. Heath, having been summoned to the case in Mr. Erichsen’s 
absence, arrived about half-past two, and proceeded to examine 
the patient. Thinking the ball mizht possibly have ran round 
the chest and under the skin without me econ | the lung 
Mr. Heath very carefully introduced a probe in the direction 
suspected, but could detect no subcutaneous track, and it was 
soon manifested that the wound must extend into the lung, by 
the bubbling of air out of the anterior aperture on the patient 
being moved, ssion note was resonant over the 
whole front of the right side ; the breath sounds weak and in- 
distinct. Patient complained of a good deal of pain on making 
the least movement, and on taking his breath, but had no in- 
clination to cough, and no expectoration at all. A pad of lint 
was then placed over each aperture, and a broad piece of plaster, 
extending from the spine behind to the sternum in front, applied 
over the pads, the patient being replaced in the same position 
as before. Tinct. opii, mxv. given. 

On examining the man's clothes they were found to be perfo- 
rated See had covered him in front, while no 
hole could be f in the portion of shirt corresponding to the 
posterior aperture. After some search a bullet was found by the 
house-surgeon near the bedside, having dropped while removing 
his clothes. It was a conical ball, about one-third of an inch in 
diameter, or a little less. 

Five a.m.—The police took his depositions at this time, which 
he gave without much discomfort. 

Six a.M.—A slight draining of blood took place from the front 
of the chest, which was arrested by a second piece of plaster 
placed over the pad. 

Ten A.M.—Had been dozing now and then, but only for short 
periods, Pulse 108, fuller. Still complains of pain, but says it 
is less severe. 

Eight pat.—Remains much the same; is a little thirsty. 
Pulse 100. No cough, nor feeling of irritation in the throat. 
Fifteen minims of tincture of opium to be given at bedtime. 

Sept. 29.—At half-past nine a.m. Mr. Heath visited patient, 
who was not quite so well: his face was flushed and hot, and 
slight working of the ale nasi could be seen. Pulse 100. Respi- 
ration 40. coughed up about an ounce of dark bloody and 
very viscid-looking matter. He was ordered liquor of acetate of 
ammonia and compound tincture of camphor, of each half a 
drachm, camphor mixture one ounce, every six hours; and al- 
lowed milk and beef-tea diet, with four ounces of wine. 

Twelve o’clock.—Dr. Fox examined the state of patient's chest, 
and reported—“ Respiration over whole chest above mamma 
bronchial ; below third rib it is weak and distant; above 
this it is more marked, and moist are occasionally heard, 
The axilla is dull throughout ; the tympanitic resonance stands 
one finger’s breadth to left of sternum, through whole length 
of sternum to fourth rib. Heart's impulse is diffuse, and is 
most felt against fifth rib, just within nipple line ; vocal fremi- 
tus suppressed on right front, also vocal resonance. There is 
apparent falling in right front cf chest, and total absence of 
expansion. Pulse 96—full. Respiration 32.” Fifteen minims 
of tincture of opium to be taken at night. 

80th.—Ten a.M.: Patient passed a very comfortable night, 
sleeping several hours. Has some pain below clavicle, and also 
at the lower part of chest; has coughed up about half an ounce 
of bloody matter, and feels as if he could bring up more, but the 
pain stops him. Appears calm ; skin cool. Pulec 92, respira. 
tion 28. 

Two P.m.—Mr. visited over 

ight side, reaching as high as third ; above this, percussion 
Breath sounds tubular above the line of 
dulness—not heard at all below. Pulse 96, respiration 34. 

Oct. 1st.—Patient says he t seven or eight hours during 
the night. Cough not very trou me; has expectorated about 
an ounce of dark, bloody, viscid sputa. Skin cool. Pulse 100, 

iration 27. 

ive p..—No increase of fluid ; dulness stops at same spot. 
Heart's apex not pushed over at all; sound of heart normal, 
Dulness at same level ; tympanitic resonance, the same area as 
yesterday. Pulse 112, respiration 34. 

Nine p.M.— Pulse 100—often intermits; respiration 36. 
Skin more hot to the touch ; tongue moist, and a little furred.— 
Re 


PM, 
there is a want of resonance due to compression 
Breath sounds less distine at slight working of ale nasi, and pain 
continues about the seat of injury. 
Half-past Nine ae respiration 32, Skin ‘hot ; 
sweating a good deal ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| dnd.—Ten am.: Pulse 108, respiration 38. Skin cool ; bowels 
moved by an enema. Sputa same as before. . 
| 


and directed that Errington should be placed in a warm bath ; 
but this was not done until some hours afterwards. Another 


attempt was made to enter the bladder, but again unsuccess- 
ton, ‘‘he took the water from the deceased immediately.” 


with the bladder 
The kidney, lungs, and 


In the absence of suffi- 


ust have been of some 
icating no disease. 
'y free from disease. 
disease to account for death, I attribute his death 


by a 


ongan 


A meertne of the Board of Management was held on 
day, the 28th ult. ; Dr. Brewer in the chair. A resolution 
was passed calling upon the guardians of the poor for a 
bution of one-eighth of a penny in the pound, yielding 


3% 


He said He left after a time, 


an important discussion arose. 
efficiency and humanity, and he op- 


moved that three asylums 
numbers of idiots, imbeciles, 
ilding, where there would be 


instead of two for 1500. 


fies 


3 3 


Tar Laxcrr,) METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS.—THE-INQUBST AT REDCAR. [Oor. 5, 1867. 443 1 
The latest report from the hospital (Thursday night) is that | cost of the of London Lunatic Asylum with that of Colney ia 
the patient is in a less satisfactory condition than he was, the hove 
pulse having gone up to 120. obtained. As to the pre the patients, it was true 
that the magistrates di Bat. 
EEE no show-rooms, every was thoroughly 
turn. The great saving ‘ing large estab- 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS. as in the cost of sites, the digging of wells, the 
ta for drainage, and in the building iteelf. 
having been put—l0 voted for, and 25 
inal motion was then put, and carried by a large 
| THE INQUEST AT REDCAR. : 
i That 
inquest was held last week at Redcar which involved 
Se aoe site y points of special interest to the profession. The deceased ‘ 
the Thames, and that th a labouring man, named Errington, about fifty years of ; 
rad ‘ected - 
ius of twenty mi “Cross, | cine, became aff by retention of urine, consequent pro- | 
in the vicuuty of a railway station. 5th. That suitable | })) 
Upon the first 4 
Dr. Harvey, of 
1000. patients Le erecte: 
great difficulty in securing for ent proper care, 
Wher the would be He aid it w 
a great mistake to suppose idiots, ough harmle 
of insanity, when paralysis came on, patient of J 
sock line Such cases the authoriti 
he maintained that they would be better cared for in asy 
of moderate size. 
non, as & manager © e on t to say that this gentleman refused to give a certificate 'y 
School he had ‘become convinced of the inexpedieney of large | of the cause of death, and addressed a letter to the coroner ; 
Te e quoted a Report of the Commissioners in the district, calling upon to held an ingnest, on the 
howing that there were only three asylums ground that he considered Dr. Bennett's “‘ conduct and treat- 7 
which contained more than 1000 patients; | ment culpable.” An inquest was accordingly held. ; 
wo asylums quoted in the Report, wr 2 Dr. Nathan Deas received an order from the coroner to make 
the het post-mortem examination of Errington. Dr. Deas’s evi- 
than 1000 clear and creditable to him, is thus reported 
. 6d. each per week. Whilst in ough Gazette :— } 
ts cost 9s, 4d, each; and at H. in an extreme state of decompositio 
k (of Marylebone), u being ask inci directed to state of the ‘ 
Workhouse, which combeine no disease in the bladd 
replied, as a guardian, that coat was thicker than usual. The q 
wou t 
hem en 
not onl 
WO 
better ure| ssion, produced Dy suft« 
by th essio retention of urine in th 
own h else to account for de a 
ures fron whe 
~~ not 
the ildiy used decomposition 
ng caused by any foreig| 
ch and Hanwell, he was tho hra. I have known v t 
many grave cases at e ing any 
consulta Gn bquired, the case is urg 4 
for several > that the to take the urine aw 
Middlesex, Keylaim arose the extra o ; but it was naturally ' 
labour, and necessaries in the neighbou b-difficalty on one day th 
Thus, for example, the of the Bi difficulty in passing the 
The cost of the patients was also increased i want of consid 
labourers, He would ‘like to the object of showing that Dr. E i 
il 
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treatment were culpable.” He was, however, properly 
stopped by the foreman of the jury, who said : 1s no 
Dr. Locke, and, therefore, he (the foreman) did 
not see why he should be allowed to continue to examine wit- 
nesses in this manner.” The jury being satisfied with the evi- 
dence, returned the following verdict :—‘‘ That death was 
caused from nervous depression, occasioned by great suffering 
uced by retention of urine and natural causes. 
the proceedings in this case terminated. Notso however. Dr. 
Locke felt it incumbent upon him, with ‘‘ profound and sincere 
regret, after the manner in which the coroner's inquest of this 
mee pe to afford the public his statement in the case, 
pted by a sense of public duty as well as doing justice to 
a patient,” and addressed a letter to the editor of 
red Middlesborough Gazette, in which it would appear his object 
was to prove that the jury ‘should have 
>. conduct and treatment. 
regret” we cannot characterise the condact of Dr. Locke 
either es my did he not infri 


hese 

stances of age case. shoul he have 
sought to place as a culprit, or per 
a criminal, before the world? eld? 
that a catheter might meet with such obstacles at a certain 

best surgeons have failed to introduce an instrument in such 
cases, But in a few hours after, when the spasm had ceased, 
a catheter might be passed with the most perfect ease. It is 
vain and idle to attempt to raise our profession in the eyes of 
their 
duty to their brethren as to cavil at their treatment yee 
cases, and to call for coroners’ inquests to investigate such 
cases as this. 


OLD STUDENTS’ DINNERS. 


Tue annual St. Bartholomew’s Hospital dinner took place 
on Tuesday evening, at Willis's Rooms, and one hundred 
*‘old Bartholomew's men” were present. The duties of chair- 
man were performed in an unprecedentedly brilliant manner 
by Mr. Paget, who was supported on his right hand by the 
Treasurer, Dr. F. Farre, Dr. Henry Monro, and Deputy- 
Inspector-General Smart, R.N.; and on his left by Drs, Bur- 
rows and Paget (of Cambridge), and Mr. Firth (of Norwich). 
Mr. Paget, in proposing the health of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, alluded most happily to the honour lately conferred 
on St. Bartholomew's Hospital by having as its president our 
future king. He then said: ‘‘I am sure that you are all 
anxious to know the exact state of health of the Princess of 
Wales. Those who now sit around me can fully comprehend 
the gravity of the malady under which her Royal Highness 
has been labouring, and it is a profound and heartfelt pleasure 
to tell that I left the Princess on Sunday in the ion of 
excellent health, that she is now ie to wi for some 
distance without or difficulty, 
the limb has, in y and 
since the departure of her al Highness my mg 
is a source of superlative poniteatlon te hee that the 
active part in the duties and plearares ofthat exalted postion 
= she so pleasingly and gracefully adorns.” A touching 

and very eloquent tribute of res and regard was paid by 


pany separated after a cordial toasting of Mr. Thomas 

— ohne indefatigable exertions greatly contributed to 

ann ner 0 students of Uni 

was held, on the Ist inst., in the fine library of that institu- 


Dr. 


with the 
Dr. 0. in acknowledging the 
toast of the A 


, the lst inst., the 
ospital dined 

under the presidency of Mr. Jo 

surgeon. About 120 “This was the 
dinner of Hospital men, and it proved exceed- 

ingly successful, so as to create a very general desire on the 

part of those present to make it a recurring festival. The 

usual lo en by the Chairman ; and, on ri 

Volunteers, Mr. Gowlland recei 


in 

spoke strongl necessity for a large increase in the 
ments. He hoped that the time was at hand when the 
invidious distinctions between full and assistant 
and surgeons would be done away with, and when 
nation and treatment of out-patients would devolve upon a 
sufficient number of officers for all the cases to be 
investi Mr. Hutchinson evidently carried with him the 
sym) es of his audience, and was loudly cheered. The 
eat tnnte on such occasions were done full justice 
to; and the guests di not finally coparste until past midnight. 


ON THE USE OF CARBOLIC ACID. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—You will, I hope, pardon me for expressing my sur- 


EEE 


“Assocation mocking in Debi con- 
fidence. sage 


WEST WORTHING SEWERAGE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Str,—The filters as adopted at West Worthing are not only 
employed as mechanical agents to retain the solids, and the 
nitrogenous matter held in suspension, but are also intended 
to operate chemically, the held in solu- 
tion which I is 
not aware of. 

If the filters only succeed in 
that which is held in 


it is e mu 
packed to 


medical | submit the materials with which the filters are 
| 


process, very much more is effected ; inasmuch as 


q 
+ | Erichsen’s example, and “repudiated” the body with which 
7 | his name was connected, 

! : intelligent practitioner, and, therefore, could not be una 
by quainted with the occasional difficulties of treating - 

7 stricture, even under favourable circumstances. ut ho 
q | you should allege that I have been anticipated in the treatment 

43 of compound fractures, wounds, and abscesses, lately recom- 
i mended through the pages of your journal. 
The book that is mentioned I have not seen; which will 
: hardly seem surprising, since it does not appear to have at- 
tracted the notice of our profession, or produced, in the country | 
; where it was published, any practical effects such as might | 

our correspondent who been ne 
a of Paris will be able to tell you whether or no > han tare 

witnessed anything similar to the practice that 

j | the last two years and a For my own part, 
| that, of all Che Gent 
- tinents who have recently visited Glasgow, not one 
. | expressed the slightest doubt that the system in question 
entirely new ; the novelty, 1 may remark, being, not the 
1 gical use of carbolic acid (which I never claimed), but 
, methods of its employment with the view of protecting 
reparato rocesses from disturbance by external agency. 
| 
| represented as not origi Trusting that such unworthy 
cil will not impede the adoption oft useful procedure 
I am, Sir, yours &c., 
Woodside-place, Glasgow, Sept. 28th, 1867. JoserH LIsTER. 
| 
7 on, r. arr (0 ac ea , an oO anc distinguishe 
he student, presiding over a most successful meeting. Ml | 
H Sharpey, in = on thanks for the professors, spoke of the 
‘aa gratitication it was to welcome back old ag im particularly | 
when they nes their sons with them to join the 
. profession. Dr. Wood acknowledged the toast of the 


Lancer, 
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it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the ammonia by no 
ter. 


Heene-terrace, W. Worthing, Oct. 1967. G, Worruincron. 


Wood, William Henry, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
The following gentlemen also on the tame day pased their 
tirst examination :-— 


Charles Turing Brookhouse, Denickson Beard 


William Alinutt, J. C. D. athtueee, Alfred R. A. Ayres, Alfred Baldock, John 
W. Barrow, . Barrow, 8. P. Bateman, Frederick 
certificate), Geo. F. 


Bosson, 
Canton, Eber Chambers ay certificate), Chas. E. wallier, H. 
Clark, 


Collins, Adam 
Edw 


Geo. Frederic’ J 

filliam Jackson, John Josiah Jones, N. 
Morris, John Moss, 
R. A. Skinner, 


Wi 


Henry Jackson, 

Maclean, William Appleton Meredith, 
Kin, Newman, Richard Paramore, 
Pickles, H. K. Pilliner, Samuel Henry 
Russell George J. Scale, John Scully, 
James Ouston Smith, 


Tue Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the ution of rivers, &c., under the presidency of . Henry 

that he wl goin the 


py consid ime, 
inquiry into North and South Wales. 
‘TRacHEOTOMY in Inrants.—It is well known that 


ussian lady, Mdlle. Susslow, according 

g has just passed her examination 

> at University of Zurich. She was 
four years at one of the 


By a recent order of the Minister of Public Instruc- 

the medical examination in 
uired to sh 

Ir is stated, on the autor of a letter from 


The epidemic has carried off 775 persons. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Earlswood for Idiots—Assistant Medical Officer. 
« Seamen's Hospital, Cardiff—Kesident Medical Officer. 
Royal South London 


Scarborough 
St. and Jom 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
8S. Bacowatt, L.R.C.P., has been 
the Ardwick and Ancoats 


to 
W. H. Baztow, Bes Hon, M 
it of the General Hospital 


Children, anchester. 

D. Camrsect, M.D. Medical Officer to the Calne Union, Wilts, has been 
appointed Public Vaccinator, vice R. Willmott, M.R.C.8.E., resigned. 

H. Casz, M.R.CS.E., has been appointed Juuwior House-Surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital, vice Mr. Flower. 

T. Donsom, M.D., has been appointed Medical Officer Vaccinator 
for the he Bowness District of the Kendal Union, Westmorland, vise Wen, 

G. F. een has been inted Lecturer on Medicine in the Hull 

East Riding Medical School. 

F. R. Farevawx, M.D., has been age Medical Officer for District 
No. 12 of the South Molton Union, vice J. R. Elliott, L.K.Q.C.P.L, 

T. Frowsn, MRCS, L.S.A., has been Senior House-Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital, vice Mr. Vincent. 

and Dis- 


J. Haetiey, ‘SE, has been appointed 
to the West Ham, Stratford’ and South Essex » Vice 
edicai Officer and Public 


ine, resigned. 
T. M. 
H. T. Hieersson, M.D., has been ted Medical Attendant to the Con- 
stabulary, Lisburn, vice J. Campbell, M.D., deceased. 
H. B. M* Loves.is, been the Medical Officer, Public 
vi and R Dispensary 


the 
“Nas. on 


Edmunds, vice C. C. 

H. F. MRCS. ted Admiralty Surgeon and 
Agent at Padstow. 

$. Mesanars, L-R.CP Ed. has been appointed Medical Officer to the Lis- 
barn Union Workhouse and Fever Hospital, vise J, Campbell, 

C. H. Newsrszap, M.R.C.S.E, has been appointed Resident Medical Officer 
to the, Royal Generel Dispensary, Rartholomew-closs, vice T. B. Stet, 


A. 
C. M.X.CS.E., has been appointed Senior H to the 
Ardwick and Ancoats Manchester. 


L.R.C.P.Ed., has been “anpointed Resident Medical Officer to 
erpool, vice G, R. Rae, L.R.C.P.Ed, 
M. Tics, MB, has been appointed Resident Obeteric Assistant to the 
Union, Co. 


Rever Ho of the Thurles 
pointed Medical Officer for the 


r been heer and 
of the Barasley U Yorkshire, 
white Dispensary District of the Tipperary Union. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Volunteer 
ve Brigade 
€, Boece, SS, Staff Surg. R.N., has been appointed to the “ Excellent.” 
w. P.W - Borte, R.N., has been appointed to the 


Fawn.” 
P. MB, Assistant-Surgeon RB.N., has been appointed to the 
8. L, Grit, LRCP.BA. Assist.Surgeon Ist London Engineer Corps, has 
Artille’ Brigade, vice Bennett, 
P. Hans, i E., has been appointed Hon. Assist.-Surgeon 7th West 
ng of Yorkshire Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


R. Tharsfield, M.B.C.S.E., re- 


4 
| 
Medical | 
Apornecaries’ Hatt. — The following gentlemen es 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- : 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on Sept. 26th :-— ’ 
Plaister, Wm. Henry, Banwell, near Weston-super-Mare. ¥ 
Williams, John Terrell, Tavistock, Deven. 
At the Preliminary Examination held at the Hall on the | ag 4 -y ~ the Dis- 
27th and 28th ult., 95 candidates presented themselves, of | ; 
whom 37 were rejected, and the following 58 passed, and re- : 
ceived certificates of proficiency in General Education :— ; 
| 
Thomas Duke, J. H. Edn y. 
Firminger, R. H. 
atson, Thomas Brod 
W. Aldersey Williams, 
° Tue first Repert of the Sydenham District Medical 4 
Society has just been published. The Society consists of | 
twenty-seven members, and is in a flourishing condition. Dr. | 7. 
E, Ray, of Dulwich, is president; Dr. J. M. Bright, honorary 
secretary and librarian. The Society has issued a tariff of | { 
medical fees, which binds the members to a uniform charge 
tion of the rivers in that neighbourhood, which is expected to ; 
infants but a few months old, by the late Professor Trousseau. } 
It would appear, from a he by M. Dumont- 4 
pallier, before the Medical Society of the Paris Hospitals, that 
many lives have been saved by ing to this rule. Messrs. 
Roger, Vigla, Bouvier, and several others have published 
successful cases of the kind, and it will be well to remember | 4 
them when attempts in the same direction are made in this 
country. 
Potsontnc By Topacco.—An inquest was held on 
onday last by Mr. Booth, coroner for Staffordshire, at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, on the body of a respectable grocer, aged twenty- SC“ SSCs ) 
nine, who died from the effects of tobacco. He had been | G. Ackzorp has been appointed Hon. Assist.Surgeon 7th West Riding 
drinking, and put into his mouth the greater portion of half 
became insensi falling suddenly, tly ‘a 
swallowing “gethe of the tobacco. The ‘decease!’ died ix 
three days. e verdict was according to the evidence. | 
A ] 
to th 
as 
a pup 
and su neag by emer the courses of the Medical Academy 
ee doors of that institution were closed to lady "q 
pu 
Tue cholera is still en the armies in 
i Afzal K the Ameer is ire Bi 
Pe cpm ban, Cabul, is reported Shropshire Rifle V q 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & | DEATHS.—NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Oem 


Births, Barings, md Deal 


BIRTHS. 


R. Liveing, M.D., of Granville-place, Portman- 
, of a daugh’ 

On the 28rd ult, at Tiingham, the wife of C, Read, MRCS, of 


On Shere Cumberland, the wife of W. B. Mathias, 
., of a son, 
On the 26th ult., at Barrow-in-Furness, the wife of P. W. Stark, M.D., of a 


On the 26th ult, at Brixton-hill, the wife of C. H. Drake, M.B.C.S.E., of a 


On the aath ut. at Woodend Cottage, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, N.B., the wife 
Mylesdown House, Mill-hill, the wife of Baker Brown, 
F.B.C.S.E., of Harley-street, of a daughter. 


the 24th 


On the 26th ult., at the Kritish Legation, Brussels, H: 
of Braintree, Essex, to Jeanie, hter of J. B Se Seott, Esq. 


26th St. J Pi John Manning, M.R.CS.E., 


DEATHS. 
Pagan, M.D., of M 
ME, COR of Norwich, 


M.RB.C.S.E., of Chapel-street, Pentonville, 


i 


& 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Troussean’s Lectures on Clinical Medicine. Part III. 
Dr. Duncan on the Function of Partarition. 
es on on trogen 
Dr. 7 rd on the Condition of the 


Dr, E. Montgomery on the Formation of Mame by in Animal Bodies. 
Régénération des Two Volumes. 

Dr. N. K. Smith on Fractures of the Lower Extremity. 

Dr. Ashurst on Injuries of the Spine. 

Dr. J. C. Dalton’s Treatise on Human Physiology. 


states that “ Mr. Graves, the Poor-law Inspeetor of the district, professing 
that he does not understand hospital administration, has been excused 
from holding the inquiry, and so Dr, E, Smith will be sent. down by the 
Poor-law Board.” We long ago pointed out the unreasonableness of 
expecting such knowledge from barristers and private gentlemen. “Ne 


men, who shall know how to point. out errors of administra- 

tion, and to protect the sick poor from cruelty and wrong. 
A London Medical Student.—No medical officer of the Royal Navy on full-pay 
is allowed to wear a moustache. 
Dr. J. Macdonald is thanked for bis communication. After what: has 


New Crty Scavunorrs. 

Tae remarkable freedom with which the London dust contractors and — 
scavengers, as a rule, construe the obligations imposed by their contracts 
has long been a matter of public notoriety. The arcana of local boards and 
vestries are almost too profound to speculate upon ; but ohe may venture to 
believe that complaints of neglect against engers and dust consti- 
tute a majority of the gri of h hold The health officers know 
that the overflowing “dustbin” is one of the commonest nuisances, and 
withal the most prolific of disease; and the first question on a round of 
sanitary inspection will be, in nine cases out of ten, “ 1s your dustbin emptied 
regularly?” The auswer is too often in aceordance with the palpable olfac- 
tory evidence. The filthy condition of the streets during and after rain, and 
the abominable dust which blinds and suffocates us in dry windy weather, 
are a standing reproach to us from provincial and continental cities. At 
last there are signs of an awakening, which it is to be hoped will set us in a 
better track. The City authorities have taken the cleansing of their streets 
out of the hands of the negligent contractors, and have gone vigorously to 
work on their own account. They have secured extensive whartage for a 
depét at Paddington, have appointed a superintendent of works, and have 
engaged a staff of men and boys, with the necessary vehicles, On Monday 
thirty-six lads were set to work to keep clean daily the streets from 
Temple-bar to Aldgate Charch. Now, if the experiment of the loca) 
authorities doing their own scavenging without the intervention of con- 
tractors, is found to answer in the City, it may fairly be assumed that other — 
parishes and districts will profit by the example thus set, Scavenging 
throughout the metropolis ought to be done as it is in Bristol, and ne doubt 
in other places—chiefly in the night. The City adopted this plan some time 
ago, and the districts west of Temple-bar ought to do likewise. To havea 
huge receptacle for liquid mud leisurely driven through the Strand or 
Regent-street during the busy hours of the morning, accumulating its 
burden as it goes along, to the infinite annoyance of passengers, is an 
anomaly which ought not to be tolerated. 

E. J., a Constant Reader.—It is tantamount to saying “ he died of death.” It 
is simply absurd. 

R. M.—The information shall be farnished in our next impression. 


Sveczstions 4s To awp Foviine axp oF 
lsow Surps. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Sre,—Some years special reference to wooden ships, I 
tn pots bilges as one of the best means of 
ensuring cleanliness, and preventing the noxious emanations arising from 
pe ten Recent experiments have shown that zinc is the best metal for 


vessels, which, although much sweeter than wooden ships, are 
free from bad smells from this cause. This, | think, would be 
Roman cement or anything else. 

It is well known that fouling rio corrosion take place in iron ships coated 
with compositions, even secre be called “ preservative” and “anti- 
fouling.” Mr. F. T. Young, C. has found that zine possesses, when applied 
to the hull of iron vessels as a sheathing, , advantages that cannot be obtained 
by any other known material. He is of opinion that positions containin, 
or that ou galvanic metals are worse than useless. Allow me, therefore, 

at our iron-clad fleet in general, and the army hospital ships for 
pen ay in particular, should be coated in this manuer my be this is done, 
fo a corrosion will be sure to occur, as the hospital ships will be com- 
paratively stationary. Medical men are sometimes consulted on these mat- 
ters, which, although not strictly professional, are of great importance in a 
sanitary and economical point of view. 

As this subject has a direct and practical pouring on the health, comfurt 
aod safety of our irom war fet, ad the ships of mercantile marine, 
venture to hope this brief note Te ae some use. 

yours A 

Kidderminster, September 30th, 1867.” Jou M.D, BX. 
Africanus.—1. A book has been quite recently publivhed on the “ Physical 

and Medical Climate and Meteorology of the West Coast of Africa” by Dr. 

J. A. Horton, Staff Assistant-Surgeon, which will probably afford our corre- 

spondent the information he requires. I can be obtained of Messrs. John 

Cnarchill and Sons,—2, The address of Sir Samuel Buker is Hedenham Hall, 

Bungay, Suffolk. 

Zeta.—1. Not effectually; persevere.—2. Yes.—3. As a gencral rule, it is, 


are Detvsions? 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Having: paper jonrenl of the written by 
necessity of = person rom them into 
consideration. Sweden mad be- 
wicked, lies about as told him by angels. 
Now, are we sufliciently informed of op lesmenticn sustained dy Sweden- 
not have been the spirit of revenge, 


no means 
er than 


| 
j 4 
2 
dj 
i 
a i 
| 
| 
q 
q 
. | 
q 
h B. W. Booth, M.R.C.S.E., of Swinton, near Manchester, 
alt, Wm, Jackson, P.R.CS.E,, of Sheffield, aged 77, 
if 
3 
i ° The Present State of the Practice of Physic. 
Dr. MacCormae on Synthesis. 
ei Rev. 5. Martin’s Lecture on Faraday. 
&e. &e. 
Twe Inquiry at THE Worxknovss. 
: Tux Bristol Times, in giving an account of the Cheltenham Workhouse, 
| 
: Hospital Inspectors. There is indeed small prospect of finding the pro- 
‘2 vincial workhouse infirmaries in a satisfactory state when Inspectors admit 
a their ignorance. It is surely time that the supervision of medical relief, 
7. both in workhouses and elsewhere, should be entrusted to competent 
q occurred, probably no necessity exists for the publication of the caution. | external cause producing the alteration of feeling and thinking is frequent! 
a Aspiro.—1. Wilson.—2. Gray.—3, Hennen.—4, Parkes. overlooked, more especially when animesity to friends for former injartes, fol- 
lowed by hostile the so-called delusions, I 
or should consider an an is property to bis. 
shine as humourist; but I should certainly look back and endeavour to in- 
he Srz,—I have read in your journal of the 2ist instant, an account of the | vestigate his intentions in his more serious hours. And in cases of im 
q _ faecessful ee of diphtheria. by . J. Waring- | from age, the former wishes and desires as to testamen Siapocition choad 
Curran, in which he does not state the I shall feel | be inquired ino by respectable carved 
jam of your | Perhaps this scramble after death, 
a 
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London Med ‘cal Student.— Medical appointments ia the Guards are matters 
of interest. The colonel of the particular regiment bas the patronage, which 
he exercises, in all probability, to a g-eat degree in conformity with the wishes 


among the assistant-surgeons already in the service. We do not believe 
that any medical appointment would be given to a man who had not passed 
the usua! examivation, and gone through the course at Netley. 
Ziber—1. The Secretary of State for the Home Department has the appoint- 
ment of certifying factory surgeons. Application should therefore be made 
to him.—2. There is no absolute rule with regard to the extent of a district. 
3. Usually, one. 
Szwact or Towns. 

To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
the article on the Sewage of Towns in number of 


—On reading 
—~ to find that in y name was 


September 21st, | was surprised and 

completely unnoticed and ignored. At Mr. Hitchman’s invita , I tra- 

velled from Hampshire to Leamington, taking with me two working 

read a peper on my plan the solid, and 
deodorising 


Inspector, Chirurgus.—The léth clause of the Diseases Prevention Act, 1855, 
runs as follows: “ Whoever wilfully obst: ucts any person acting under the 
‘authority, or employed in the execution, of this Act, end whosoever witfully 
violates any direction or regulation issued by the General Board of Health 
as aforesaid, shall be liable for every such offence to a penalty not exceeding 
five pounds, to be appropriated in or towards defraying the expenses of 
executing this Act.” This gives the required protection, and can be easily 
acted upon. 

Mr. Sampson Gamgee's concluding article “On the Present State of Surgery 
in Paris” shall appear, if possible, next week. 

A Medical Student of Aberdeen and B.A, of Cumbridge—If the contract has 
not been fulfilled on the part of the teacher, he is bound, in honour, to 


return the fee. 
Wao 1s 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
case 
A man meets with an accident on a Thursday, sends to the relieving officer 
the parochial medica! officer, whic’ 


for an order to obtain the h order was taken to 
the medical when he promised to call the ‘otlowing day. This he 


and drying the latter into After the basi of the 
was over, I dined at the 


what motive, in that which ee 
ress = as Royston, ent we ma 
h we 9 hardly admre the large-heartedness or magnanimity of the 
compiler of the book. "Mire. Partington would say it was “ and mean.” 
In an article of so much importance as yours (although the Mould, bias is 
petty clear) on the Sewage of Towns, the mention of my plan ought not to have 
omitted. It has been proved 
that the plan is es convenient and natural, 
liable to disorder, very profitable. We feel quite certain ‘that it iedestined 
to be generally used, and to be of a benefit to mankind. 
It is very clear that the two eti d by Nature to be kept 
+o perfect and te would not 
have been constructed in the human body otherwise. urine has some 
wonderfu! properties, useful in the yet to be discovered ; 
‘but for the manafacture of whether it will ever 
dicen years trying to utilise it 


cannot. 

The assertion that the aioe neni ae person ear is 
ly absurd! Carried away with the soap-suds of he hones ond the back. 
en drainage, it may perhaps be used les for irrigating land (and 

not too im ble a breauth it) near towns for cultivation of Itaiian 


‘rye-grass. 
The solid matters filtered and kept back eb initio, a ss + 
and expensive system of drains would be required for towns. By 
along the embankments of railways, and by a pumping station, t 4 | a 
might be made a source of wealth, and without ames, if that 
disease-giving solid part were kept separate. 
have succeeded in ing the solid matter 
A pan is placed under the privy-seat, with 
The excreta fall upon this, the fluid part at once 
away into the back-kitchen drain. 
ing’s worth of carbolate of lime per 


and patien 
very and profitable. 
clined movable floor. 
running off quickly, and being conv 
A reservoir of dry ashes, with a farthin 
week mixed with it, is so fixed at the side of the seat that a few ounces of the 
dry absorbent deodorising powder can be thrown by a the —_ movement 
ii 


—more simple than th 
deodorising it and the 


vos of a water-closet—on to 


er the floor of the privy. 

eff on to a table or platform 
below. The table has wooden teeth at its te weve 
round a few inches, every time the ay is visited, by a ratchet, acted upon 
by a crank, attached to the heel ee pap tg je movement may be 
produced by the lid of the seat. the space under the ere 
table revolves, is well ventilated, salt the @ posit ily separated, 
and any massing of them aveided, evaporation and sufficient drying are 
secured; and after a complete revolution of = table has occurred, a scraper, 

e door, each’ depos: 


acted the same crank at the heel of 
periodically, not inconvenieutly often, removed to a 
ded with latticed shelves, where it is hh 
and the ashes and paper separated. The hard lumps are then 
mill, fine enough for drilling. The accumulation is so dry inoffensive, 
that it is taken th: several houses here, where there is no back or side 
ss without the slightest annoyance. 
By this I assure ) ou, Sir, I am able to 


ial coat shates, as valuable as Peruvian guan 
cost of my improved 
head, and the value of the gecumulation 


Romsey, 
P.S.—I beg to add a testimonial, the value of whieh you-will pereeive. 


(corr.) 
“1 have pleasure in certifying that 
Mr. Taylor's patentapparatus are being 
placed in large numbers in ali po 7 They are very vajuable in- 
ventions, doing away most effectually with all the and 
of the ola it Ta filthy privise and vaults. Nothing can exceed d the puri- 
ion by Mr jor’s impr: paratus or the the patent 
closets. Both landlerds and = eagerly 


] d doing, as well as on Saturday, Ou the Sandey, ‘he third day after 
the aceident, the poor fellow sent for me, and on examination I ‘ound be had 
sustained a en fibuls of his left leg. The fracture was reduced 
immediately; and in the course of two or three ca 


the medical officer 
found they had sent for some other person, and le 


: and of course did not 
again. 

Now, Sir, I wish to know, under these circumstances, to whom I am to look 
for payment for my services. The Board of Guardians say they can have 
nocting to do in the caer Can I not compe! them to pay me? for surely this 
was an urgent case, and consequeat!y | should think the guard:ans responsible. 


Yours, &c., 

September 23rd, 1867. 
*,* Our correspondent has no legal claim upon the Board of Guardians, as he 
was not employed by them. His duty, under the circumstances, was to 
set the fracture, and make the medica! officer acquainted with it, whe could 
have then obtained 23 under the Consolidated Orders of the Poorlaw 
Bosrd. By continuing his attendance he bas vitiated any claim upon the 
medica) officer, and can look to the injured man only for payment. 


Justitia.—The term “qusckery,” as spplied to homeopathy, we used ad- 
visedly. It is idle to talk about the soundness of a principle when the 


ment in favour of homeopathy; for the legitimate physician does not pre- 
scribe them on the principle of “ similia similibus curantur,” por in iafini- 
tesimal doses, but exhibits them on a rational principle, and in sensible 
quantities. 


Hosrrtat 


—Can of numerous inform if there is any such 
BR Spr, strych. et ferri, Ziv. 
& ijes. gr. 
A teaspoonful three times a day. 


The was at the Infirmary, Glasgow, and presented 


It would be well if lng Sy 0 would adhere more strictly to 
this admirable book, without i an of their own. 


September 17th, 1867. 

Equal Justice—The remarks 
aeeractargamanteaenedignanies: It must be recollected 
that the misdeeds of the dishonourable and unworthy tend to reflect dis- 
credit on the entire body. Our object was to protect the honest, by exposing 


so many occasions, that we think it is unnecessary to insert our corre- 
spondent’s letter. 
Vustcat Ewrozoa. 


To the Editor of Tax Lawcet. 
—I should be glad if any of your readers could give me any informa- 
vesical entozoa. I was called to see a man some three months 
complained of intense pain when he passed his urine, which was bi 
time after he told me he had passed two worms by the penis ; but.as be 
ae See the fact. A week ago he brought me a 
ascaris lum 
previous ow could the worms get into the 
How can he get rid then? Trusting some one will kindly 
this, 1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 
G. HL. 8. 
W. F. M. M.D.—We are obliged to our correspondent for the Bombay 
Gazette, containing the report of the proceedings in the ease of “ La Mert 
versus Gabriel.” While she matter is ex) judice, it would be improper to 
make any observations respecting it. When the case is finally settled, it 
shall be duly noticed. 
Corracz Hosrrrats. 


Sre,—A detailed list in your columos of 
blished, with names of Secretaries, 
October, 1867, 


4 


Cottage Hospitals already esta- 
would, I believe, be of great service to 


A Oountex 


Your 


‘ NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
| 
and opinion of his surgeon. The pay and allowances are the same im the 
Guards as in the Army Medical Department generally. The promotion is, 
of course, made slower, and an assistant-surgeon ‘s generally selected from | | 
gress t 
sident, and Mr. Hitchman, the Vice-President, and had the honour of being ; 
asked to retarn thanks for the toast of “The Inventors.” I am glad to be ; 
able to send you the Leamington Courier of that week, in which you will find | 
retty full report of my paper and of the dinner 
practice is unsound, pretentious, and false. As to the use of what are ; 
called homeopathic medicines by regular practitioners, that is no argu- 
| 
To the Editor of Tut 
yt t vy-sea vab r the is 
| the dishonest, assistant. 
| L.R.C.P. and S.E.—He is at liberty to do so. 
| Mr. R. Walker, of Carlisle, wishes for information concerning the organisa- 
| tion of Self-supporting Dispensaries. j 
D. A. L.—The question of “ titles” has already occupied our attention upon | 
very valuable material, so that the springs and wells are undefiled, the 
air around _our houses unpolluted. and the land supplied with a manure 
loaded w 
The ca parat: 
shillings 
half-a-crown per per year—a gross profit of from forty to 4 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant 4 
' placed In numbers, as their acvantages are very great. They give no troubie, 4 
and are perfectly free from annoyanee or nconvenience. 
(Signed) “Groner Suwurns, 
_ “Inspector of Nuisances to the Borough.” 
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Mr. Fleischmann writes to explain that his “explosive” letter was written de- 
liberately and with a purpose, after his having sent in carefully written and 
courteous reports both to the Guardians and the Poor-law Board. He even 
requested of the latter that a court of inquiry might be held; and no notice 
having been taken of any of his letters, he wrote with the determination of 
rousing the loca) Board and the comatose “ Head Centre.” We can assure 
Mr. Fleischmann that the whole inquiry shall be carefully watched that it 
may be both impartial and complete. 

Scruple would do well to inform the patient of the peculiar position in which 
he is placed ; but if the patient insists upon his attendance, our correspond- 
ent will commit no breach of etiquette by attending. 

Mr. Plant's \etter shall appear next wee k. 

A, B.—The Albert Office, Waterloo-place, insures invalid lives. 


Tyrrxorp Fever at 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

Sxr,—I have just read an article in your last impression, headed as above. 
As the statements made in it are erroneous in some perhaps you 
will allow me to communicate a correct version of the matter. 

ae rusal of the article to which I have alluded would lead to the infe- 

that mom -two cases of typhoid fever had been admitted into the Surrey 
Goes Hospital, and that one hundred and ninety cases had been treated as 
out-patients at their own homes ; whereas there have been but nine cases of 
typhoid admitted into the hospital, and among the out-patients for home 
visitation the house-surgeon’s list numbers about thirty. 

As far as I can discover, the first case of the disease actually occurring in 
Guildford presented itself on the 11th August in the person of a vagrant, 
who reached the town on that day in a condition of great prostration from 
diarrhea, and other symptoms indicative of ty po > aera fever, of four days’ 
duration. wan otal to the the union workhouse, and 
is now convalescent, 

Early in September a few isolated a= of the malady presented them- 
— until about the commencement of the second week of the month, when 

began to spread rapidly, individual medical men having an accession of 

sight an and ten, and in one instance seventeen, cases in twenty-four hours. 
disease is now on the decrease; very few tresh cases have occurred 
during the past week. I think the he aggregate nur number has ranged between 
two hundred and fifty and three hun disease has been of a mild 
form, three deaths only having resulted from it; generally, too, it has been 


attended by no serious complications. 
I am informed that many cases ph. hoid fever ome mays be in July in a 
parish about five miles north of Guildford; there has also been scattered 
cases of it in two or three localities to the south ; so that the field of the dis- 
ease is not localised exclusively in the town of Guildford. 

Two theories have been propounded as the cause of the outbreak. The 
first, the removal of some old gas-pipes in one of the streets, for laying others 
of larger capacity. This is, however, manifestly untenable, as as the removal 
— only a very smal! area, and the fever capa almost every part o' the 

town, The second, impure water-supply. The water is of the same quality, 
and from the same source as that from which the town has been supplied for 
many years, with the difference that the water has been cent recently direct 
to the houses, without the intervention of stowage in a reservoir, th e ordi- 
nary practice. The custom of the Company is to give an intermittent sup pply 
to house-tanks, in which the water is stowed for use. Ido not doubt that 
many of these cisterns may be in a filthy and unwh dition, or that 
the water contained in them may be unfit for drinking puts ‘but this 
Pay my is very different from an impure supply of water. I think, there- 
fore, the second d theory is also A me" except in such cases as may arise 

the iders or their servants. 

The town of Gaildiont prasese no sewers, properly so called. A ion 
is made for surface drainage, by what are locally called “ drains,” 
about eighteen inches below the a level, by means of which the rainfall 
and other surf : ids are conveyed directly into the river Wey. In other 
respects every house in the town — of its —, matters into ~~ 
The sanitary condition of many of the houses and = eng te in other 
respects, including open privies and drains, in close contact with them, of the 
worst possible description. 

Depressed vital power, induced by the constant inhalation of an atmosphere 
rendered ae y the emanations from foci of saty 
gases, is, in the typhoid fever which has 


led in the town of Guild str, 
obedient servan 


To the Editor of 


an annotation in your last number which bedhmae ve A 
an ex! idea of the number of cases of typhoid fever 


blic ra 


ding tal. 
then were 10, and 30 were bei) 
at their own homes. e report was a weekly one furnis 
journals, from one of which, I presume, you pon Be your information. It is 
= to estimate the total number of cases in and about Guildford; but I 
— there have been nearly 200. Some of these, however, ' were of 
ant a mild character, that had they Sbegpened at any other time, and not 
been coloured by the Se revaiing epidemic one would have set ‘hen 
House-Surgeon, 
Royal Surrey Hospital, Oct. 2nd, eer, 


Medicus, (Attleborough.)—The first case, we think, comes clearly under the 
182nd article. No provision is specifically made for payment for attendance 
in the case of a woman who has died directly after childbirth ; but we 
think the words of the article, “to attend in, or immediately after, child- 
birth,” meet the case. To the second case, the article 183 applies. It 
states “any district medical officer,” &c. These words are so specific that 
we do not consider a workhouse medical officer could recover the “ extra.” 

A Constant Reader of the best of Medical Papers.—1. Yes.—2, No,—3. He 
would not be allowed to take his degree, unless ad eundem, 


Commeuntcatioys, Lerrers, &c., have been received from — Prof. Paget, 
Cambridge; Dr. Odling; Prof. Gamgee; Dr. Graily Hewitt; Mr. Canton; 
Dr. Pavy; Baron Liebig; Mr. Teevan; Dr, Althaus; Dr. Budd, Bristol ; 
Mr. Harry Leach; Dr. Carr, Blackheath ; Dr. Eben. Watson, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Reyner; Dr. Gregory White, Woodstock ; Mr. Dickinson ; Mr. Julian ; 
Dr. Thornbarn; Mr. R. G. Whitfield; Messrs. Crate and Co., Winchester ; 
Dr. Russell, Glasgow; Dr. Clarke, Mold; Dr. G. Stuart, Edinburgh; 
Mr. Greenway ; Mr. J. Brown, Dorchester; Dr. Allan, Bonar Bridge; 
Mr. Powell; Mr. Haigh; Dr. Daly; Mr. Buckley; Mr. Hooper, Neath ; 
Dr. Richardson, Eccles; Mr. Foy; Mr. Maturin; Mr. Barron, Torbay; 
Mr. Whitehead, Mansfield; Mr. Huntley, Halifax; Dr. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge; Dr. Bousfield; Mr. Howard, Bognor; Mr. Cox, Settle; Mr. Parker ; 
Mr. Wilson, Chep ; Mr, Redg ; Dr. Skimming, Smarden; Mr. W. 
Smith; Mr. Cresswell ; Mr. Harrison, Dorchester; Mr. White, Finchley; 
Dr. Macdonald, H. ; Mr. Davidson; Mrs. Baines; Rev. Mr. Roope; 
Dr. Humble, Dr. Falconer, Bath; Dr. Letheby; 
Mr. Teale; Mr. Ideson; Dr. Leadam, Iver ; Mr. Wellspring; Mr. Bradley, 
Berwick; Dr. Madden, Dublin; Mr. Wilson, Uppingham; Mr. Haghes; 
Mr. Watson; Mr. Morrice; Dr. Stuart; Dr. Surtees; Mr. Hawkes; 
Dr. Turner, Edinburgh; Mr. Symmons, Ledbury; Mr. Benson; Dr. Rose, 
Kidderminster ; Mr. Kennedy, Chester; Mr, A. E. Durham ; Dr. O'Connor; 
Mr. Pemberton, Birmingham; Mr. Taylor, Romsey ; Mr. W. Gill; Mr. J. 
Roberts; Mr. J. C. Richardson, Battersea; Mr. Clowes; Mr. Christian; 
Mr. Williams ; Mr, Whiteley; Mr. Platt; Mr. Fleischmann, Cheltenham ; 
Dr. Jamieson, Ravensdown; Mr. Sinclair; Mr. Morgan; Mr. Loe, Leeds; 
Mr. Fisher; Mr. Baker, Sheffield; Messrs. Robbins and Co.; Mr. Robert; 
Dr. Diver; Dr. Livett; Mr. Kimpton ; Mr. Hopkins; Mr. G. W. Thompson, 
Castlewellan ; Mr. Case; Dr. Miller; Dr. Fotherby; Mr. Stiles, Devonport ; 
Mr. James ; Dr. Broadbent ; Dr. Maclatchy, Kilmarnock; Mr. Ogden, Man- 
chester; Mr. Beaman, Billinge; Dr. Black; Dr. Fairless, Couper Angus; 
Dr. Vinen ; Mr. Fawcett, Hartlepool; Dr. Elliott, Stamford; Mr. E. Smith ; 
Mr. Gooding ; Mr. Mathias, Maryport; Mr. Macdonnell ; Dr. Worthington ; 
Dr. Stark, Barrow-in-Purness; Dr. Browne, Wakefield; Mr. A. Warner, 
Risboro’; Mr. Coates; Mr. Lister; Mr. Plant, Birmingham ; Mr. Cockton; 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Bywater; Mr. Coles ; Mr. Wollaston; Hon. Mr. Forbes; 
Mr. Hall; Mr. Lomas; Mr. Brown, Gorton; Mr. Johns; Mr. Elkington; 
Dr. Barras, Govan; Mr. Cruse; Mr. Hilliard; An Army Medical Officer, 
Bombay; Scruple; E.S. M.; Justitia; D, A. L.; Parisian; M.D.; Liber; 
The Secretary of the Westminster Hospital School ; Medicus, Attleborough ; 
A London Hospital Medical Student; Africanus; Aspiro; J.L.; J.G.; 
E. J., a Constant Reader; The Silicated Carbon Filter Company; Zeta; 
Medicus, Huddersfield; G. B.; L.R.C.P.E.; &c. &e. 

Tux Liverpool Albion, the New York Medical Record, the Alloa Advertiser, 
the Morningside Mirror, the Windsor and Eton Express, the Surrey Times, 
the Leamington Spa Courier, the Kilkenny Moderator, the Now York Globe, 
the Delhi Gazette, the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, the Scot: 
the County Times, and the Middlesboro’ Gazette have been received. 


Medical Biary of the Weed 


Monday, 
H 
Furs Hosrrtan.—Operations, 2 


at 


Tuesday, Oct. 8. 
ITAL. P.M. 


at 


10} 


Sr. BaRTHOLOMEW’S Operations, 1} Pu, 

Sr. Tuomas’s 1} Pw. 

Sr. Mary’s Hosprrat.-—Operations, 2 

Great Hosrrrau.—Operations, 

Lowpow Hosprrat.—Operations, 2 p.m. 

Orvataatmic HosprtaL, 

Remarks on Tricuspid Regurgitant and Mi! 


Lowpon lex. 
Sr. Gzorex’s 
University Hosprrat. Operations, 
West Lonpon Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 
Roya Ontuorapic ' 2PM. 


Lowpon 

. OSPITAL.—Operations, 
Kive’s 
Borat Fass Hosprtat. 
Cuasine-czoss Hosrrtat.—Operations, 


q | 
¢ 
ia 
| 
| 
4 | 
4 
4 
4 
i 
| 
| 
4 Wednesday, Oct. 9. 
| Roxat Lowpow Ormrmaturc Hosrrtat, Moozrreps.—Operations, 10} 
th 
sulldiord, | write tO iniorm you that the numoer < patients—vViz., 3U In, | 
a and 193 ont—you quoted as being all cases of fever represented the total 
j P.M. 
" H. G, Sutton: “Some 
Braits, with 
Cases.” 
Thursday, Oct. 10. 
J Friday, Oct. 11. 
Rorat Lowpow Hosrrtat, 103 
Oruraatuic Hosrrta.—Operations, 1¢ 
Saturday, Oct. 12. 
St. Hosprrat.—Operations, 9} a.m. 
RFTRLDS,—Operations, 10} a.m. 
| ¥ 


